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MUTTON MARKETS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





—_—_ 


Why it is that in a country, so favorable 
to sheep as this, we have so little good mut- 
ton, is a standing wonder to every Englishman, 
and a burning shame to our American farmers. 
We have little doubt that there is more poor 
mutton sold in the markets of New-York alone, 
than in the whole of England; and for no rea- 
son whatever, but the niggardly meanness of our 
farmers in neglecting to buy good South-down, 
Cotswold, or Leicester rams to breed in with 
their old-fashioned and worthless ewes. We do 
not now speak of Merinos or Saxons as a mut- 
ton sheep. They are valuable for their wool 
alone ; yet thousands of them are killed and 
sold in the markets, and help to make up, with 
the lean brutes called ‘‘ common sheep,” all over 
the country, the wretched stuff dignified by the 
name of mutton! Indeed, so worthless are mil- 
lions of our farmers’ sheep, that almost every 
year hundreds of thousands have been slaugh- 
tered in the large interior towns, for their pelts 
and tallow alone ; the latter article, by the way, 
scarcely perceptible, but for the aid of the steam 
vat and hydraulic press applied to the whole 
carcase. 

Now, let us ask, in all sincerity, what is the 
use of keeping such a miserable race of animals 
as the common sheep? The only answer that 
can be given is, either that those who breed 
them know no better; or, that being determined 
to starve them any way, they will, from long 
habit and neglect, bear starvation better than 
any other breed; and this mode of treatment 
can certainly lead to no profitable result. From 
the anatomy of the animal, they can lay on, un- 
der ever so favorable circumstances, but little 
flesh, and that flesh not in the best parts. They 
have, even when called fat, a large preponde- 
rance of bone; and in a lot of what butchers 
commonly call good ones, if the dressed carcase, 
come up to one-half the gross weight when 
alive, it is a good yield of flesh. In proportion 
to their weight, common sheep are large con- 
sumers, eating more than a well bred sheep of 
greater weight, and their merits, in comparison 
with better ones, may be thus classed: great 
eaters, bad feeders, the worst fence-jumpers, 
giving a light fleece of poor wool, late to mature, 
and yielding a light carcase of the most detesta- 
ble mutton. 

There can be no apology for breeding this 
kind of sheep, when good Long-wooled and 
South-down rams can be bought for twenty to 


+them to thorough-bred Cotswold and South- 


will serve fifty ewes in a season, and without 
accident, will last five years, and his fleece 
nearly or quite pay for keeping. These lambs, 
in the most remote markets, are worth fifty 
cents to a dollar more, at three to four months 
old, than common ones for the butcher, and will 
bring it, too, among any people who know the 
difference between good mutton and poor. If 
well kept on hay and grass only until two years 
old, they may be fed off in a good carcase of 
fiesh ; grass fed only, at sixty to eighty pounds 
dressed, besides giving ten to twelve pounds of 
rough tallow; or if stall fed until the succeed- 
ing February or March, they will give you a 
carcase of 80 t> 120 pounds, and 15 to 20 
pounds of tallow, depending somewhat upon the 
material and manner of their feeding. The pelt 
is worth more than that of a common sheep of 
the same age, which cannot then be fattened at 
all; and thus you have at an early market, an 
early and a good return for what, if of the 
other kind, you could not realize half the 
amount, besides saving one to two years in the 
keep of the animal, and the risk, and interest on 
the amount of capital invested. 

The thriftless farmer need not excuse himself 
by saying that he cannot afford to buy sheep at 
this price. If he cannot afford to buy the ma- 
terial to produce a good article from his farm, he 
had better abandon farming at once, and go into 
some other occupation, if he can find it, which 
pays @ premium on stupidity and ignorance. He 
need only get a good ram to start with. If his 
ewes be even of the commonest breed to be 
found, if he will keep them decently, and breed to 
his ram, they will improve two hundred per cent. 
in their first produce; and then breeding up 
from these, using a thorough-bred ram continu- 
ally, he will, in the course of two or three crosses, 
have as good sheep for practical uses as if he 
had the thorough-bred altogether—dearing in 
mind always, never to use a grade ram when a 
thorough-bred one is to be had. 

We have tried this experiment out and out. 
At different times we commenced two several 
flocks of sheep, chance having put in our way, 
each time, as contemptible a collection of ewes 
as could be picked up in a frontier country. 
They were intended for mutton, and bought con- 
trary to orders, and being fit for nothing else, 
like thousands of others, with an article too 
worthless to make other use of, we put them to 
breeding—with this difference, however, we let 


down rams, instead of one of their own villain- 
ous race. From these, even in the first cross, 
and much more in the second, we bred wethers 
of the sizes and weights already recorded. It 
is an extraordinary stall-fed wether of the com- 


four years old, of 75 pounds; or grass-fed of 60 
pounds. They will not average over 50 pounds, 
and oftener undergo than overrun that weight. 
We say, therefore, to all who grow mutton 
sheep—and none are so profitable within rail- 
road reach of our large cities—procure well-bred 
South-downs, Leicester, or Cotswold rams, as 
your climate or soil may best be adapted to 
either, and go to breeding them up, on such ma- 
terial as you have, and you will find your ac- 


count in it. 


ITALIAN RYE GRASS—RAY GRASS. 


As the letter below is similar to others fre- 
quently addressed us, and as we have not time 
to reply to them separately and privately, we 
trust the writer will excuse its publication in 
order to give us an opportunity of a general an- 


swer. 
There are many varieties of the Italian Rye 


Grass, annual, biennial, and perennial; some of 
them have bearded heads like common rye, 
others are smooth or awnless (beardless.) The 
latter varieties are preferred. 

In the cool, moist climate and mild winters 
of Great Britain, this grass succeeds well, and is 
much liked. We have often seen it growing 
there. The only person we are personally ac- 
quainted with who has grown it in the United 
States, and expressed his approbation of it to 
us, is Mr. Ausop, of Middletown, Connecticut. 
From all we can hear of it, however, it is little 
superior for early spring pasture to the common 
rye of America, or beardless wheat, as it grows 
coarse and gives little after math. 

Ray grass is entirely distinct from Rye grass. 
The former is a perennial, comes forward early 
in the spring, grows rapidly till July, and yields 
an abundant aftermath. It requires a rich soil 
and deep tilth. North of 40 degrees of latitude, 
it should be sown in the spring, and like any 
other grass seed. It may occupy the ground 
entirely alone, or be sown with other grass seeds, 
orclover. If sown alone, it requires two bushels 
of seed per acre; but to get a first rate stand 
and thickly cover the ground, three bushels 
would be better. The cost in this city is $3 per 
bushel for pure, well cleaned imported seed. 
Ray Grass makes a superior lawn, but it must 
be cut often, otherwise it grows up too coarse. 
Frequently cut, it becomes fine, and makes a 
softer, thicker, and more velvety turf than any 
other grass we have yet seen cultivated in the 
United States. 

For hay, neither Ray nor Rye grass is equal 
to Timothy or red top. They grow too coarse, 
and become too dry and woody. Still we have 
heard some assertthat they make good hay. They 
probably cut them when younger and greener 
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convinced that they will make as good hay as 
Timothy, under any circumstances. 

Ray Grass has been successfully cultivated 
in this country for pasture, as far North as 
Connecticut, and as far South as North Caro- 
lina. 

But the earliest grass in the spring and the 
latest in autumn, is the Orchard grass. It 
grows larger and yields more abundantly than 
any other of the cultivated grasses. It is also 
hardy, and we have seen it flourishing well 
almost to the 44th degree of North latitude. For 
hay it is inferior to Timothy, and about equal to 
Ray grass. We have seen it grow thickly over 
a large field, to the averagefhight of four and a 
half feet—much of it was over five feet high. 
The yield was judged to be at least three and a 
half to four tons per acre. It rarely yields less 
than two tons per acre at the first cutting, and 
half as much more at the second. In this cli- 
mate it is ready for cutting early in June, and 
in very favorable seasons we have known it to 
give three cuttings. 

It requires a rich, dry soil, and deep tilth, and 
should be sown in the spring with no other grass 
seed with it, otherwise it comes up in uneven 
tufts, and soon runs out. Sow at least one and 
a half to two bushels of seed per acre, harrow it 
in well, and then roll the ground smooth. The 
present New-York price of choice seed, is $2 50 
per bushel. Inferior seed can be had for less. 
We shall be happy to assist our friends in ob- 
taining and experimenting upon this grass, and 
will see that any orders entrusted to our care 
are supplied with the best seed to be obtained. 
Below is the letter alluded to. 

Having read a great deal in the Albany Cul- 
tivator about the [talian Rye Grass, and the 
extraordinary growth which it attains in Eu- 
rope, I write for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it is for sale in New-York; or if not, 
whether it can be procured in this country. If 
you can procure it for me, be so kind as to let 
me have the earliest information. Please also 
to state the price per bushel, as I think there 
are several in this vicinity who will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of procuring it if it is to 
be had. I feel satisfied that it will with proper 
culture prove equally beneficial in this country ; 
and when once introduced and fairly tested, will 


be universally cultivated by those who depend | 


much upon grazing and feeding sheep, to which 
this part of the State is particularly adapted. 
Bridgeport, Vt. J.R. 


—~-e-9-6-—— 


INPORTATION OF EUROPEAN CATTLE. 


Unpver this head the Genesee Farmer for 
March, publishes the following : 


England imports cattle from Continental Eu- 
rope, particularly from Holland and Belgium. 
A correspondent of the St. Louis Evening News 
says: 

“Thus it is. England imports fine cattle 
from the continent of Europe, and the United 
States import fine cattle from England. Yet 
there is no great inconsistency in this. English 
stock growers get cattle from abroad to cross 
with their fine breeds, knowing that in this way 
alone the superiority of stock may be preserved. 
But we import all the time from England, and 
cross with the inferior stock of this country. 
After a while we will get our native stock ele- 
vated; but it will have an English sameness 
about it. Why should not the next importa- 
tions be from France, Holland, and Belgium? 
Having a good supply of the best English breeds, 
if we obtain also the best continental stock, we 
shall no longer be dependent on England for im- 
proved crosses. The best milkers in the world 
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are found in France—and an importation from 
Flanders or Limousin we think would be the 
best modern speculation in fine stock.” 


We are informed that the suggestions ad- 
vanced above are about to be carried into prac- 
tical effect on an extensive scale in Missouri. 
One of the most extensive growers of stock in 
the neighborhood of St. Louis, (Charles L. Hunt, 
the Belgian Consul there,) some time since 
opened a correspondence with parties in Europe 
for such information on the subject as was de- 
sired by persons desirous of importing here. 
The Belgian government he has also been wri- 
ting to. Agriculture there is under the special 
supervision of the official authorities. The gov- 
ernment directly interests itself in the improve- 
ment of breeds of horses, cattle, swine, and 
whatever else concerns the agricultural welfare. 
Fine stallions, bulls, &c., are procured by im- 
portation or otherwise, and stationed in the va- 
rious Provinces for the farmers generally to 
breed from. There is aseparate bureau of their 
public affairs, to overlook and improve the agri- 
cultural and stock-raising interests of the king- 
dom. In reply to Mr. Hunt’s letters soliciting 
information as to the quality and price of horses, 
cattle, &c., the Belgian Minister said that in- 
structions had been sent out to all the Provinces, 
and that as soon as returns could be had the re- 
sult would be communicated to him. He was 
at the same time assured that the Belgian gov- 
ernment felt gratified with the friendly purpose 
manifested, and that every facility would be 
afforded by that government to the people of 
Missouri in the purchase and importation of 
Belgian stock. The information desired by Mr. 
Hunt was carefully collected, and after collation 
so as to get the average price of the animals 
specified, and the aggregate of quality, the re- 
sult was communicated to him in the following 
brief and perspicuous document: 


“‘Bruxe.es, Dec. 15, 1853, 

‘* MonserurR LE Consut :—I have the honor of 
addressing you a notice on the cattle, horses, 
and sheep of Belgium. In this notice you will 
find answers to the last questions propounded 
in your letter of the 12th of September last, re- 
lating to the qualities, shape, and price of the 
above-named animals. 

“T am much obliged to you, M. le Consul, for 
the good intentions which caused you to ask me 
these questions; and I renew the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration. 

“The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
“(Signed,) H. De Broxere, 

“To M. C. L, Hunt, Consul dé Belgique, St. 
Louis.” 

Mr. Hunt is organizing an association, with a 
large capital, for the express purpose of im- 
porting stock from Belgium and Germany. By 
the middle of April, the commission, it is ex- 
pected, will be ready to start to Europe to make 
the purchases. The prices of cattle named vary 
from $50 to $300 a head in Belgium. 


We are very much surprised to find the above 
article copied by our excellent contemporary, 
and with an air that seems to sanction the en- 
terprise. Now, we can assure the people of St. 
Louis in particular, and of Missouri in general, 
that they could not well do a more foolish thing 
than to import Dutch, French, and Belgium 
cattle. It would be in fact worse than throwing 
the money away; for the animals on arrival at 
St. Louis, would not be worth the cost of their 
freight, to say nothing of other expenses. The 
cattle of these countries are no better in any sin- 
gle point, than the good native cattle of the 
United States. They are not imported into 
England for the purpose of improving the Eng- 
lish breed, but for beef and other purposes. 
Yet English cattle are taken to the above coun- 
tries at high prices, for the express purpose of 
improving their native stocks. The very best o! 











continental stock are not equal to the third best 
breed of England. 

We have often imported the best Dutch, 
Flemish, French, and Spanish cows into Amer- 
ica; and they can now be found pure bred, or 
nearly so, from the Canadas to Louisiana. Yet 
ask any good judge of stock whether they are 
any improvement to our native breed, of which 
they are in a measure the foundation? The 
answer will be an emphatic—No., 

The Dutch cows of certain breeds give a large 
quantity, but a poor quality of milk; so does 
the English Yorkshire, and thousands of native 
American cows. But when the Dutch have 
done milking, it costs nearly as much to fatten 
them as they are worth. Not so with a good 
Short-horn or Devon. When properly bred, 
they will give large messes of rich milk, and 
when dried off to fatten, they take on flesh very 
rapidly, and pay the feeder a good profit. : 

Certain French and Flemish, or Belgian cows 
give rich milk, but no richer than the Devon or 
even some Short-horns. Where is there a cow 
of either of the former breeds that will yield a 
pound of well-worked, sweet, rich butter, from 
four to six quarts of milk, as the Devon have 
repeatedly done? Where is there a cow of 
these breeds which will produce such oxen and 
beef as the Devon? No where. We challenge 
the world to beat the Devon ox. 

Where is the continental breed that will pro- 
duce a fatted steer at four years old, equal toa 
Short-horn steer at two years old? Or a fatted 
ox at six or even seven year old, equal to a 
Short-horn at four years old? The latter at the 
same time not costing over half the price of the 
former to rear and feed. We do believe, sin- 
cerely, that there is scarce a continental breed 
unimproved by a cross with the English, that 
can be made to produce beef at two to four years 
old, at twice what it would cost to do it with a 
fine well-bred Short-horn or Devon. If this 
were not so, why do we find the continental na- 
tions, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Prussia, 
and even Russia, importing English cattle and 
horses in large numbers, for the purpose of im- 
proving their own? And why is it that these 
animals and their progeny take all the prizes at 
a general stock show? We have repeatedly 
looked over the prize lists of agricultural shows 
of France and Prussia, and find that the English ° 
cattle almost invariably took precedence. In 
addition to this, we have conversed with many 
intelligent stock breeders of these nations, and 
they almost invariably admit the superiority ot 
English cattle. 

We want nothing of the stock kind from the 
continent now, except the Rambouillet and the 
Saxony sheep; and we even find many highly 
intelligent American flock-masters, who will not 
admit that these are an improvement, except in 
size, and consequent weight of fleece. 

An attempt has recently been made to import 
the French Norman horse, with a view of im- 
proving our own breed. The Norman horse has 
been bred in Canada for more than two centu- 
ries already; and a highly useful and hardy 
horse he is too; and often a swift trotter. We, 
however, prefer a stout compact English thor- 
ough-bred, from fifteen and a half to sixteen 
hands high, to improve our horses. Such a 
horse was imported Messenger; and it would be 
impossible to produce a superior stock to that 
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he left for the road, and the general work 
American farmer. 

A few words now on the subject of stock im- 
portations. For three years past our country- 
men have taken it up with great spirit, and toa 
certain extent it was required ; but like pitching 
into railroads, banks, land, and other specula- 
tions, we fear they are now carrying the thing 
to an extreme ; and that at the present demand 
and high price of money, there will a reaction 
and considerable losses on the later importations. 
Would it not be better to pause a while now, 
and see whether what has already been done in 
this way returns a fair profit? We can buy the 
choicest improved cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 
&c., bred here, equal to most of the best im- 
ported, at from one one-tenth to one-half of the 
cost of importing. Why not use the American 
bred then? Their pedigree, their quality, and 
their forms, are equal to the imported. By 
American bred we now mean Stud or Herd- 
Book animals only, and not what is usually 
called native. 

The above is our candid view of stock impor- 
tations ; but if we are in error, we shall be happy 
to be corrected; and would gladly and heartily 





welcome to our shores any thing from the con- | J. 


tinent of Europe, which was in reality an im- 
provement. We stand clear of all stock cliques, 
and only express a free and independent opinion ; 
yet it is not a hasty and ill-considered opinion ; 
but one made up after careful thought and long 
study, and more than twenty years experience 
in these matters. 
——_?-0-0——_- 


A COMPOST HEAP. 





Mr. A. Recvet, of Tarboro’, N. C., gives us 
the following description of one of his methods 
of making a compost heap: First, a layer of 
fence scrapings, some six inches deep. Over 
this a load of stable manure, and then another 
layer of the fence scrapings. Next spread on 
a bushel of powdered charcoal, covered with a 
third layer of the scrapings. Over this put half 
a peck or so of salt—refuse salt from fish or meat 
barrels, if this is at hand—and add a fourth cov- 
ering of earth, making in all about forty-five 
loads, the greater portion being the fence scrap- 
ings. The heap is then covered over with five 
or six loads of loose muck from the woods, con- 
sisting of decayed leaves and vegetable mold. 
The heap should lie six to twelve weeks, and 
then be thoroughly worked over with the fork 
and shovel. 

This would be a very good compost if the 
fence scrapings are rich in vegetable matter, but 
otherwise we should recommend a less quantity 
of the earth. 


—————9-9-e@-——-——— 


HOW SHALL SHORT-HORNS BE IMPROVED? 





We extract the following from a private letter 
enclosing a subscription, and take the liberty to 
insert it. 


I notice in your article headed as above, that 
you request those who have animals they con- 
sider superior in the fore-rib, girth round the 
heart, full in the crops, and with fine shoulders, 
to inform you of the fact. I have the Short- 
horn bull Grand Duke, calved the 24th Feb- 
ruary, 1850, got by Duke of Wellington (8654) 
E. H. B.; imported by Mr. Gzorce Vai; dam, 
Victoria 1st, bred by Mr. Van, This animal 
possesses in a high degree the valuable qualities 
of the Short-horn cattle, a brilliant and beauti- 
ful eye, and in my judgement, as good shoulders 
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of an | and as full crops as any Devon in the country.| Guano 1x Barrmmore.—The Baltimore Pa- 


Coming in direct line from Mr. Bares’ celebrated 
premium Oxford cow, of the Duchess tribe, 
and from the Princess tribe bull, Belvidere, he 
has inherited many of the characteristics of 
each tribe, and has been greatly benefited by 
the cross. J. Wrman Jones. 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1854. 


When we learn the existence of a sufficient 
number of Short-horns with superior shoulders, 
&ec., to render it an object, we shall then make 
our proposition known to their owners. In the 
meanwhile, we would recommend if other points 
are good, to give them the preference in breed- 
ing. It will also be an object to get a more ob- 
lique shoulder—like the thorough-bred horse— 
that of the Short-horn being rather too perpen- 
dicular for the fineness desired. 


- =-e@e—— ~ 


For the American Agriculturist. 
A WORD ON “IMPROVED SUPER-PHOSPHATE.”’ 





Can New-England farmers profitably pur- 
chase “ Improved Super-phosphate of Lime,” and 
other manures of this genus, at $45 to $50 per 
ton? 

I hear a perfect acclammation of responsive 
eas from all sorts of farmers. I am very much 
obliged for the prompt reply. But, Mr. Editor, 
I should be very much gratified if, through the 
columns of your paper, next winter we could get 
an accurate report of a well-planned and thor- 
oughly executed experiment from every pur- 
chaser of any of the varieties of manufactured 
manures, going to test the character of the in- 
vestment, so that every reader could make up 
his mind beyond a cavil as to the propriety of 
making a purchase next spring. A manufac- 
turer of a respectable article could well afford to 
make a discount of 25 per cent. to every purcha- 
ser who would make a proper report, and the 
public would be greatly instructed as to the rela- 
tive value of the wares in market. Advertising is 
an art, and the successful trials of any of the 
land medicines are industriously circulated, and 
our good friends. whose patrimonial acres have 
been thoroughly exhausted by continuous outgo 
and rare income, are made to rejoice in the belief 
that the expenditure of some forty shillings in a 
wonderful preparation, that can be applied with 
a great spoon by a little boy, with no expense, 
will resuscitate one of these worn acres and 
make it yield with the wondrous profusion of a 
virgin soil. Nobody is interested to chronicle 
the failures. Now, Mr. Editor, I hold the 
opinion that there is a kind of obligation upon 
farmers, in the present blind state of agricul- 
tural science, to do individually what they can, 
to add to the fund of agricultural knowledge, 
and to protect one the other from harm and loss, 
and to put each the other in the way of benefit. 
Now, if the users of these made manures, pur- 
chased in New-York and elsewhere, will each 
furnish your columns with a single well-executed 
experiment, offering a fair test of the article 
used as compared with Peruvian guano and its 
effect in the absence of all manure, there will be 
much less, or much more, money spent in the 
spring of 1855, for “ Improved Saper-phosphate 
of Lime” and its brethren. D. 

Brooklyn, Ct. 

We approve. of the above suggestions, and 
shall be glad to receive any such communica- 
tions. We will add that all reports of experi- 
ments should particularly describe the kind of 
soil, and its former treatment. What is valuable 
on one kind of soil may be worthless upon 
another. , 

OD Qrtrmeee- 


Guano Discovery.—The Charleston Standard 
says—A friend from Florida assures us that 
he has discovered a small guano island: upon 
the western coast of Florida.” 
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triot says the amount of guano which will be 
imported into that city the present year, will 
probably reach 60,000 tons, costing three mill- 
ions of dollars. ; 
+0 eo 
For the American Agricultnrist. 


CUT FEED. 

Tne course which I pursue in cutting and 
preparing feed is as follows: rye straw, hay, 
and corn stalks are the only feed that I ever cut. 
It is necessary to have some ground feed to put 
with these ; rye, corn, and oats, in equal parts 
and ground, make good meal for a cut mess. I 
then cut my straw, stalks, &c., three-fourths of 
an inch long, and mix in a tight box, and then 
cover with a lid to keep in all steam, for the 
mess must be wet up with boiling water. It 
should be mixed six to twelve hours before fed, 
because rye straw is stiff and pricks the mouth 
if not moistened and softened with boiling wa- 
ter. Ifthe steam is confined to it for a while, it 
becomes soft and palatable. For working oxen 
and all laboring teams, grain should be ground, 
that they may get the whole nutriment. The 
meal should be mixed with something coarse to 
make it digestible. A. L. Sura. 

Nicholas, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

———® @ Oe 
SHOEING HORSES. 

Mr. Onarurs Percivat, veterinary surgeon of 
the Royal artillery, furnishes the following com- 
munication to one of the Dublin papers : 

I have lately been devoting much attention to 
shoeing, and flatter myself that the horses un- 
der my care are as well shod as any in her Ma- 
jesty’s service. 

The shoe I found in use here was made con- 
cave next to the foot, and on the ground sur- 
face, than which, in my opinion, nothing could 
be worse. This shoe I have had reversed, mak- 
ing the latter as concave as the foot will possi- 
bly admit of, leaving only sufficient room be- 
tween the shoe and the foot, for the picker to 
pass freely round, to remove dirt, &c. To the 
heels of the shoe I have given an inclined plane 
outwards on the foot surface, with three nails 
on the inside and four on the outside. The 
heels, instead of being cut off straight, are well 
sloped, and about the same thickness as the toe. 
The shoe, one-third as thick as the heel as re- 
commended by the late professor, the majority 
of our horses could not travel in. There are 
many pernicious practices which smiths in gen- 
eral, if left to themselves, fall into, viz: 

1. Mutilating the frogs by improper cutting. 
I have at length got my farriers to understand 
that the only part of the frog which ever re- 
quires cutting, unless ragged, is the point, to 
prevent the sensible frog being bruised between 
it and the coffin bone. 

2. Inflicting serious injury to the crust by 
an improper use of the rasp, but especially the 
coarse side of it. 

3. In fitting the shoe, by cutting too much 
out of the crust at the toe to admit the clip. 
The shoe is consequently set too far back, in- 
stead of being fitted full to the crust, afterwards 
rasping away the crust, making the foot, in 
fact, to fit the shee instead of the shoe to fit the 
foot. This is a faulty practice, and very serious- 
ly so, which smiths in general are apt to fall 
into; one, too, which, renders the crust shelly, 
for that part into which the nails are driven 
from time to time is in this way rendered weak. 

4, In turning the shoes, smiths do not in 
general attend sufficiently to beveling or slopi 
the edge of the shoe from the foot to the grou 
surface, which I consider of great importance, 
if horses are given to cut or interfere in their 
action. 

5. Cutting the heels of the shoe off straight. 
This is also a very bad practice. If well sloped, 
like a shoe for hunting, to which there cannot 
be any objection, they are less liable to be pull- 
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contribute more to safety of both horse and 
rider. 

6. Leaving the inner edges of the hind shoes 
at the toe sharp, which, if rounded, will in a 
great measure prevent over-reaches, as well as 
render the fore shoes less liable to be pulled off 
by their catching in the heels of the former. 
Squaring the toe of the hind shoe for horses 
that forge, or “carry the hammer and pincers,” 
as it is termed, leaving the horn projecting over 
the shoe, in my opinion, good as a general rule 
not only preventing that unpleasant noise, but 
rendering horses less liable to over-reach and 
pull off their shoes, provided, however, atten- 
tion be paid, to rounding the inner edge. 

7. In rasping the under part of the clinches, 
farriers are very apt to apply the edge of the 
rasp improperly to the crust, forming a deep 
groove around the same, which cannot but be 
injurious to the foot, and, together with taking 
away too much of the crust in finishing of the 
foot, must have a tendency to render it shelly. 
Curving the shoe at the toe, after the French 
fashion, where horses go near the ground, I am 
fond of; but I cannot see any advantage in it 
as a general practice. 


——+* ¢4-—— 
PRACTICAL DRAINING, 





Outfalls for Drains.—The first grand princi- 
ple in the practical department of draining is to 
secure a sufficient outfall from the leading of the 
main drain ; and there are very few places where 
a suitable outlet cannot be obtained, if care and 
skill are duly exercised, for water will flow at 
as small an incline as two inches in one hundred 
yards. I say it will flow at that incline, but if 
more can be got so much the better; however, 
covered drains, if rightly conducted, should 
never have a smaller incline than three inches 
for every 50 yards, if possibly it can be had. 
I was lately conversing with an old experienced 
farmer who has had a great deal of draining, 
and he was convinced that five inches, for every 
10 rods (that is 60 yards), was little enough to 
give a free and perfect flow ; but Iam convinced, 
by experience and observation, that if the 
drainer be careful in finishing the bottom of the 
drain, no expense may be incurred in obtaining 
a greater fall than three inches in every 50 
yards. I have seen hundreds of acres drained 
with a fall scarcely so much, and flowed most 
beautifully. Yet many farmers are often mis- 
taken by supposing that they cannot find a 
sufficient outfall for the proper drainage of their 
ground. They trust too much to the eye, which 
is far from being correct in judging of the lev- 
elness of ground, and should never be trusted 
where the least doubt is entertained. I have 
often seen the absurdity of doing so after the 
level was applied. It would greatly benefit farm- 
ers to be able to use the level in draining opera- 
tions, as a surveyor may not always be at hand. 
This the farmer may easily acquire by paying a 
little care and attention to the method described 
in this work under its proper head. I have 
also recommended a level, which I am inclined to 
think the best for draining purposes, and which 
may be purchased for some fifteen shillings. Main 
drains or ditches in level lands should always be 
made as straightas possible, (experienced drain- 
ers can perform this without the least additional 
trouble,) as every crook must cause a check 
to the current of the water, and also diminish 
the rate of inclination. In my draining ope- 
rations, I lately straightened an old ditch, to se- 
cure a sufficient outfall from amain drain. The 
old water-course was 1200 feet long, and the 
fall one inch in 100 feet. After measuring the 
length of the new course, it was only 800 feet 
long ; that was 400 feet distorted, and of course 
the rate of inclination was increased to one half- 
inch more in the 100 feet. This proves the great 
use of drains being made straight in flat-lying 
lands.- Outfalls from main drains should be 
scoured regularly, as the mouths of leading 
drains should always be kept clear from any 
encumbrance ; even the mud taken out of the 
ditches, and laid on the land, would repay the 








expenses of the cleaning, a great part of it be- 
ing swept off the land by great rains, and must 
be composed of the finest particles of soil and 
manure. A farmer lately told me that he had 
now chosen a system which cost him a mere 
trifle compared with the old practice, when he 
allowed the ditches to be nearly filled up before 
he cleaned them. It was simply done by scour- 
ing the ditches often, and never allowing them 
to get deep with mud, or any encumbrance 
whatever. This is much better for both fences 
and drains, as it is an essential point in every 
system of draining not to allow water to stand 
in drains in a stagnant state, but to let it have 
a free flow at any season of the year, otherwise 
the drains may be said to be partially inefficient ; 
for drains can never be perfect if their outlet is 
not sufficient. Outfalls and main drains must 
be made perfect, to secure a free flow at all 
times, from the smaller ones, although they 
should be carried across fields for a great dis- 
tance. To uphold the many advantages which 
depend on its sufficiency, an act of Parliament 
was lately passed, which provides proper out- 
falls for drains from any property whatever. 

Leading or Main Drains.—Before commenc- 
ing to drain a field, the first requisite is to ar- 
range the position of the main drain, which 
should be carried through the lowest part of the 
greatest hollow, wherever they may occur, 
whether through the middle, or along the bot- 
tom or sides. If the field slope uniformly from 
one end to the other, one main drain is quite 
sufficient ; but if the surface of the field be un- 
dulated, any hollow of any considerable extent, 
and at any side of the field, or at the bottom of 
any slope to which water may incline to run, 
must be provided with its mains or leaders, ac- 
cording to the extent of land which requires to 
be drained. I have sometimes seen an open 
ditch alongside of a hedge converted into a lead- 
ing drain, which is an exceedingly objectionable 
practice, for it exposes the ends of tile drains to 
frosts and other vexatious evils when it is left 
standing open; and when it is covered it is 
equally bad, as it incurs the risk of being par- 
tially or totally injured by the hedge roots. It 
would be wise in all cases if the drainer would 
so plan his operations as to keep as far off trees 
and fences as possible, as drains cannot be con- 
sidered to be absolutely safe from the roots if 
placed within the range of their travels. Main 
drains in no case should ever be made nearer to 
a hedge than eighteen or twenty feet ; and it 
may also be remembered, that a main drain 
should not be cut upon a hedge-ridge where 
there is much traffic, such as carting. Main 
drains should be made a few inches deeper than 
the small ones, especially at the lower end, to 
expedite the egress of the water out of the 
smaller ones, as it often happens to be very level 
on each side of the leader, I may say nine times 
out of ten. Mr. Parkes, consulting engineer to 
the English Agricultural Society, and some 
other authorities on draining, recommend main 
and small drains to be on the same level. I 
widely differ from their opinion. For example, 
suppose the depth of water to be two or three 
inchesin the leader, and the small ones on the 
same level, it would assuredly check their flow, 
and consequently water would stand accumu- 
lated, which would make the expected cure a 
baneful disease ; for what name can be given to 
an efficient drain but an artificial receptacle for 
stagnant water? ‘To determine the position of 
main drains is an operation of great importance, 
when it is understood that the small onesshould 
always run parallel to each other and in the 
direction of the greatest slope.—Furmers’ Her- 
ald. 
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Mammoth Horter.—The St. Nicholas has now 
a front of 300 feet on Broadway, and a depth of 
200 feet. It runs along three streets; has 600 
rooms, (including 150 suites for families ;) is 
lighted with two thousand gas-lights; employs 
275 servants; has two miles of halls and corri- 
ders; contains thirty miles of piping; is pro- 
tected from fire and robbery by a night and day 








police ; and lacks nothing which can minister to 
comfort and luxury in any department. 
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THE FISH-HAWK. 
Squam Beacn, N. J., March 19, 1854. 


As this is the season for the return to us of 
the Fish-Hawk or Osprey, (Falco Halietus,) I 
beg to enclose you for publication the “ Fisher- 
man’s Hymn” to this famous bird, which I think 
no less spirited than appropriate. It is often 
sang, and is highly popular among us. 

In the entertaining “Journal of a Farmer's 
Wife,” which appeared in a few of the first 
numbers of your last volume, and which I much 
regret was discontinued, I recollect the follow- 
ing allusion to this bird: 

“Hearing a terrible cackling among the 
poultry in a field adjoining their yard, I ran out 
to see what was the matter. A large hawk had 
alighted upon a fine young rooster, and was 
about to carry him off, when our old terrier 
came to the rescue. She jumped upon his back 
before he could rise with his prey, and with a 
single grip upon the neck broke it short off, as 
she would that of a rat—killing him instantly. 
The hawk was a bold fellow certainly, to make 
such an attack so near the house, and must have 
been very hungry; he has paid dearly for his 
temerity. I wish we lived a little nearer the 
sea-shore, where there is a law to preserve fish- 
hawks, on account of their driving off the hen- 
hawks. It is only occasionally that the former 
find their way up our little river, following the 
tide in pursuit of the incoming fish; and then 
they are frequently shot by the worthless sports- 
men who infest our neighborhood. I wish there 
was some law against these prowling, idle fel- 
lows, and the use of their guns.” 

Now, I wish to inform the fair authoress of 
the “ Journal,” that there is not only “a law to 
preserve fish-hawks” here, but a superstition 
among us in regard to their preservation, which 
is even stronger than “law.” We believe it a 
lucky omen if one builds a nest on the farm, and 
woe be to the person that disturbs it. They are 
nearly as tame among us as our barn-door fowls, 
and they invariably ‘‘drive away the hen-hawk,” 
being its mortal foe. 

The fish-hawk arrives here usually a little be- 
fore the spring equinox, and his coming is a 
signal for our fishermen to dip their nets. He 
is eagerly looked for about this time, and his 
first appearance hailed with delight. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the song alluded to. I have 
oftea seen it in print, but do not know the 
author. G. R. 





THE FISHERMAN’S HYMN. 


Tue Osprey sails above the sound, 

The geese are gone, the gulls are flying ; 
The herring shoals swarm thick around ; 

The nets are launched, the boats are plying. 
Yo, ho, my hearts! let’s seek the deep, 

Raise high the song, and cheerly wish her, 
Still as the bending net-we sweep, 

’ God bless the fish-hawk, and the fisher.” 





She brings us fish—she brings us spring, 
Good times, fair weather, warmth, and plenty ; 
Fine store of shad, trout, herrings, ling, 
Sheep’s-head and drum, and old wives’ dainty. 
Yo, ho, my hearts! lets seek the deep, 
Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 
“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher.” 


She rears her young on yonder tree ; 

She leaves her faithful mate to mind ’em ; 
Like us, for fish, she sails to sea, 

And plunging shows us where to find ’em. 
Yo, ho, my hearts! let’s seek the deep, 

Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 
While the slow-bending net we sweep, 

“God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher.” 
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Horticultural Department. 
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To Horticunturists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. We are receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


—— 


Purrine new fruits has got to be so common 
a business with some of our nurserymen and 
fruit-venders, that when we see a thing of the 
sort introduced with a particularly loud flourish 
of trumpets, we are quite apt, like the rat in the 
fable, to suspect that “ there is something more 
than meal in the white heap yonder.” It will 
be recollected that we copied a flattering account 
of the Concord Grape a few weeks since, and as 
it is now advertised by the thousand in some of 
the papers, at the very moderate price of five 
dollars a plant, we have thought it not inop- 
portune to make some inquiry respecting this 
remarkable production. 

We may, in this place, at'once, as well as 
elsewhere, remark, that while no one can assist 
with more hearty pleasure, in the dissemina- 
tion of truly valuable productions of any kind, 
among the people, than ourselves, we feel in 
duty bound to warn our friends against all sorts 
of empiricism in every thing that comes within 
our notice ; and this we shall always do, regard- 
less of any interest but that of truth and fidel- 
ity to the public good, so far as our knowledge 
will serve us. 

Now, in relation to the Concord Grape, we 
learn from testimony which we consider quite 
reliable, that this fruit is not, in the qualities of 
size, flavor, and appearance, equal to what it is 
stated to be by propagators; but that in these 
particulars it is altogether exaggerated. We 
would not do these parties injustice; but from 
the fact that the remarkable fine qualities of 
this grape have but just broken out before the 
public, is it not better that the newly heralded 
adventurer “tarry at Jericho” another season, 
until its merits are more fully tested by a disin- 
terested committee? The New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Society are to hold their annual exhi- 
bition in this city next autumn. There will be 
a grand show of fruits on that occasion, and it 
will be easy to get a proper committee to give 
this grape a thorough examination. If it shall 
then prove all that is claimed for it, or even if 
it approach within reasonable distance of the 
Isabella and Catawba in flavor, instead of be- 
ing “far superior” to either, and “ four weeks 
earlier,” it will be a decided achievement in po- 
mological production, and no paper will give it 
more hearty support than this, But, for our- 


selves, we are inclined to give high ‘priced 


Wixter Rapisues.—In order to procure these 
we sowed radishes broad-cast where other crops 
had been taken off the last of August and fore 
part of September last. They came up and grew 
luxuriantly till cold weather, when we pulled 
them, and selected the longest and best, and 
buried them in clean sand in the cellar. We 
have used them occasionally through the win- 
ter, and they are as fresh and palatable now, 
as when first put into the cellar last fall. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK. 


Tus Society held an adjourned business meet- 
ing on Monday evening, 20th inst., to hear the 
report of the committee in reference to a Spring 
Exhibition. They reported that they were un- 
able to make any desirable arrangements with 
the Crystal Palace for a Spring Exhibition, and 
that Mr. Barnum had made still more favorable 
proposals for holding it in the Museum, as he 
would permit the exhibitors to withdraw before 
the close of the exhibition, any plants that were 
in danger of being injured. It was due to Mr. 
Barnum that an answer should be given to his 
proposition at once. Mr. Reep favored the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Barnum’s generous offer, but 
feared if there should be any opposition from 
any quarter there might not be a full exhibition. 
Mr. Hoae coincided with the statement that Mr. 
Barnum’s proposition was liberal, and hoped 
that if the Society decided to go there, no one 
would withhold any plants from exhibition. 
After further remarks from different members, 
it was nearly unanimously voted to accept Mr. 
Barnum’s proposition, The following persons 
were appointed a Committee of Arrangements 
for the Spring show of plants: Peter B. Mead, 
Mr. Carpenter, P. T. Barnum, J. B. Lenoir, and 
Thomas Hogg, Jr. 

The Premium Committee were then instruct- 
ed to prepare a premium list amounting to three 
huncred dollars. The business meeting of the 
Society was then closed, and the members 
engaged in the conversational exercises, this 
being the regular evening for that meeting. 

The subject of conversation for the evening, 
The Vegetable Garden, being then taken up, P. 
B. Meap remarked that perhaps nothing added 
more to the comforts of a poor man’s home, or 
the luxuries of a rich man’s palace, than a good 
vegetable or fruit garden. In order to have a 
good garden, one should know what he is to 
put in the soil before he takes his spade in 
hand. First he would trench deep, full three 
feet. Good barn-yard manures, well prepared, 
he considered better than artificial manures. 
The center of the garden should be filled with 
melons, strawberries, &c., while the borders 
could be filled with grape vines, dwarf trees, 
currants, &c. First, he plants his peas, six 
inches apart; next, between the rows of peas, 
he sows beets. After the peas are matured, he 
sows turnips or plants cabbage, thus constantly 
occupying the soil with a change of crops. In 
this manner a fathily can furnish themselves 
with a full supply of excellent vegetables from 
a very small spot of ground. 

Mr. Hoae suggested planting strawberries on 
the borders of a garden instead of the box. It 
combined the beautiful and useful. 





grapes a wide berth for the present, or until 
their vaunted superiority to other appreved 
fruits shall be more thoroughly tested: 





Mr. Meap condemned the practice of hilling 
up things in the garden. 
Mr. Bripgeman remarked that hilling up corn, 


cabbage, and beans, ripened them prematurely 
early. 

Mr. Meap dissented, and claimed earlier ma- 
turity when not hilled up. 

Mr. Reep was accustomed to make hills when 
he would grow good vegetables. 

Mr. Meap thought the English gardeners were 
accustomed to hill up more than we were, at 
least, so said their books. The object was to 
ward off the rain, which prevailed in their cli- 
mate. . 

Mr. Surron differed from the opinion regard- 
ing the English custom. 

Mr. R. G. Parpee’s experiments led him to 
avoid hilling any thing in his garden, except 
melons and sweet potatoes. 

Mr. OrANcE Jupp’s experience was in favor of 
hilling up the corn on damp grounds, to let in 
air and heat. If entirely free from water, the 
lands could lay fiat, but most of the soils around 
New-York were so damp as to require hilling, 
and so he contended no general rule was appli- 
cable to all soils as they are naturally. If gar- 
dens were all thoroughly drained—as all should 
be—hilling would not be desirable. 

Mr. Surron said that if the soils were bottom- 
drained water would not stand on the land, and 
in common gardens draining was indispensa- 
ble. 

Mr. Meap thought we had now got at the 
secret of the whole subject of good gardening, 
viz., under-draining. 

The hour getting late, it was suggested to 
postpone the consideration of the subject to 
another evening. Adjourned for two weeks. 


——- ¢ ®© e——— 
SQUASH—ORANGE MELON. 


A rrienp from Aikin, S. C., has sent us seeds 
of the above, which we have distributed as re- 
quested, and reserved a few for experiment in 
our own garden. 

He says the squash measured 27 inches Jong, 
and 52 inches round, and matured in 92 days. . 

The orange melon he describes as a new vari- 
ety, and as originating in the mountains of North 
Carolina. Its rind peals off like that of the 
orange, and the flavor is fine. 

The white cucumber seed sent is quite com- 
mon among us, and for sale at most of the seed 
stores. He informs us that a dyspeptic friend 
of his ate the white cucumber with impunity 
last summer and found it delicate and agreeable, 
while the green cucumber disagreed with him 
badly. 

We have sent the Marrow Squash seed as 
desired, both to Aikin and Forkland Post- 


offices. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
THE BAKING SQUASH AND GROUND PEA. 


DaruincTon, March, 16, 1854. _ 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I enclose you a few seeds 
of what we call the Baking Squash, and of the 
Ground Pea. The squash is different, I think, 
from any you have described in your late arti- 
cles on the subject of squashes. We find it a 
delicious vegetable, which can be easily kept 
through the winter. The common way of cook- 
ing is, to cut off as much as is needed, and bake 
in the rind in an oven. It may then be sea- 
soned with salt and pepper to suit the taste. 
It is decidedly more delicate and sweet than the 
pumpkin. : 

In regard to the Ground Pea, I know nothing 





from experience. The supply I have on hand 





for planting, I received from an enthusiastic 
planter, of Sumpter District—Dr. Pirrs—whose 
valuable acquaintance I made at the Augusta 
Fair last year. I understand from him, that on 
good ground, one hundred bushels may be made 
to the acre. It is very valuable for hogs, and 
will grow and produce abundantly on ground 
which will not produce the common field pea. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Joun P. Zimmerman. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent 
for the above seeds, and will try them in our 
own garden this season. We think the squash 
will perfect itself, but fear we are too far north 
for this kind of pea to ripen. We grew both 
the cow pea and cotton in our garden last year; 
neither, however, ripened well. The former 
bloomed abundantly, and the latter green-podded 
well. We think the cotton plant worth cultiva- 
ting as a flower in northern gardens. It is tulip 
shaped, of beautiful tints, pure yellow, white, 
and crimson ; and continued renewing and shed- 
ding its blooms fully six weeks with us. 

—-—-0- ae 
THE CRANBERRY. 
Continued from page 23. 





In the cultivation of cranberries, whether on 
upland or lowland, it is very important that the 
ground should be entirely covered by the vines 
as soon after planting as possible, not only on 
account of the great saving in labor, by thus 
preventing the growth of grass and weeds, but 
also, because very little fruit is commonly pro- 
duced till the vines have thus spread over the 
surface. At the end of three years the whole 
ground should be covered ; but in the instances 
of upland culture referred to, it was not so, 
though the plantation had been set at least three 
or four years. Probably, if the roots had been 
put but twelve or eighteen inches apart each 
way, the result of the experiments would have 
been more satisfactory in this respect. As it 
was, however, the yield in 1852, was one bushel 
to the square rod, when cranberries were selling 
readily at four dollars per bushel. 

But, in estimating the comparative profits of 
the upland and lowland cultivation, it will be 
borne in mind that the labor on upland is 
greater, and the land more valuable for other 
purposes. The liability to frosts, is not, how- 
ever, quite so great when the cranberries are in 
blossom. There can be no doubt that it will 
grow and do well on upland, and produce too, 
a superior fruit; but it seems to prefer a poor, 
sandy soil, full of moisture, such as can be best 
obtained by improving swamps, which, unless 
used for the purpose, are nearly worthless. 
Half an acre of cranberries, on a very rich up- 
land soil has been estimated by the owner to 
have cost him, after being set four years, and 
including labor, interest of land, and other ex- 
penses of cultivation, about $300, or at the rate 
of nearly $600 to the acre; whereas, it has 
been seen that the roughest and most unprom- 
ising swamps may be reclaimed and set with 
cranberries at about half that amount. If the 
the soil be a rich loam, as in the case above 
mentioned, the grass and weeds struggle very 
hard for the mastery, while on the poor and 
barren sand they hardly grow at all if the 
ground has been properly prepared in the first 
instance ; so that the labor of cultivation is but 
very little, at most, and many think that no 
care at all is needed. Thus, there seems to be 
much truth in the remark which I have often 
heard on the subject: “Give us sand and water 
enough, and we can grow cranberries to any ex- 
tent.” So far as my own observation extends, 
the fruit grown on pure white sand, is quite 
equal in point of size and firmness to that grown 
on upland. More experiments, may, however, 
show further advantages in its extended culture 
on upland. 

It should be remarked that it will be well to 
spend sufficient time in planting the vines, to 
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do it properly, since they will thus get an ear- 
lier start, and sooner cover the ground. In the 
case of one plantation, visited during the pro- 
cess of transplanting, after the sand had been 
filled in and leveled, a line was carefully drawn 
and marks were made in*the sand, eighteen 
inches one way, and one foot the other, when 
holes were dug three inches deep by one man 
with the hoe, while another followed, dropping 
five or six roots into each hole, and after him 
followed a boy who pressed the sand carefully 
about them. In this way, an acre was quickly 
planted. 

No manure is needed for the cranberry. In- 
deed, from what has been said, it will be evident 
that the poorer the ground the better. In the 
experiments which have come under my obser- 
vation, where manure was used, it caused the 
grasses to grow abundantly, to the injury of 
the cranberry plants, which were not apparent- 
ly benefited by the manure. But in case of 
upland culture, swamp muck is often used about 
the vines, and with apparent profit. 

In the case of vines growing naturally, it 
will be found advantageous to spread over them 
occasionally, a thin covering of sand. 

Time of Planting.—If the cranberry is to 
be raised from seed, it may be sown in the fall 
or in the spring. For some reasons the latter 
is preferred, and the month of May is selected. 
It is better to crush the fruit and separate the 
seed from the pulp, though the latter is not 
necessary. The berry is sometimes crushed 
and mixed with sand, by which means the sow- 
ing is made more easy. 

If the plants are to be propagated by cut- 
tings, the spring is considered as preferable. 
The ground should be moist, but not liable to 
be flowed immediately after planting. 

But for the usual mode of transplanting the 
vines, the fall is generally preferred, though 
there seems to be no difficulty in making them 
live when transplanted at any season of the 
year. I have known them transplanted in the 
middle of summer, and to live and do well. 
But if the planting be done in the fall, they 
take root in the spring and grow more vigor- 
ously the first year, than they otherwise would. 
For this reason, if the ground can be made 
ready in the fall, it is desirable to have the 
vines set out then, and they will thus ordinarily 
have the start of those planted the following 
spring, by two or three months. If planted in 
the autumn, they will also bear a little the next 
summer, and the crop will increase gradually 
till the fourth or fifth year, when it seems to 
attain its highest yield. Circumstances may 
make some difference in the length of time 
which must pass before a full crop is obtained, 
as, if the vines are much choked up by grass, 
and retarded in their growth by want of care. 
The statement made above, both as to the time 
ordinarily required, and as to the effect of the 
unfavorable circumstances alluded to, is con- 
firmed by the experience of many who have 
been engaged in the cultivation of cranberries 
long enough to have had opportunities of ex- 
tended observation on the subject. There 
seems to be no reason why the crop should di- 
minish after the fifth year, nor is it certain that 
it will, as a general rule; yet it is evident that 
if, at this age, the thrifty and healthy vines 
have covered the whole ground, they will be 
likely to bear to their utmost capacity. Proba- 
bly, after the seventh or eighth year, it will be 
found to be well to rake or stir the surface un- 
der the vines so far as it can be done, or per- 
haps, to spread over them a thin covering of 
sand or loam. 

The Yield.—The yield will vary according 
to circumstances, but about one hundred and 
fifty bushels per acre will be a fair average ; 
though an acre in full bearing will often pro- 
duce more than two hundred bushels. In a 
very large number of cases, a bushel to the 
square rod has been gathered without much 
trouble of cultivation. In one lot visited by me, 
more than three bushels to a rod, or at the rate 





of four hundred and eighty bushels to the acre, 


on two or three rods, were obtained from very 
thrifty vines on a peat bottom, with a thin cov- 
ering of sand. This must be regarded as a re- 
markable yield; and when the quality of the 
fruit is such as to command a ready sale at from 
nine to eleven dollars a barrel, which was offer- 
ed for them the past season, this crop must be 
acknowledged to be very profitable. 

Loudon remarks, that Sir Joseph Banks, 
after having imported the American Cranberry 
into England, raised, in 1831, three and a half 
bushels on a piece of land eighteen feet square. 
This is at the rate of about four hundred and 
sixty bushels to the acre. 

It is probable, that for several years in suc- 
cession, the average yield throughout the State 
would not be more than a hundred bushels per 
acre, if it were so great ; being some years much 
more than that, and others much less, the num- 
ber of bushels varying according to the acci- 
dents of frosts and winter. 

The market value of this fruit will also be 
different in different seasons. In 1852, four 
dollars a bushel, for cultivated cranberries, were 
very readily obtained. During the past season, 
the price has ranged from two to four dollars a 
bushel, according to the quality ; raising and 
falling, also, to some extent, according to the 
demand and the supply in the market. 

The demand is rapidly increasing, and there 
can be little doubt that it will continue to in- 
crease as the superior quality of the cranberry, 
in some sections of this State, becomes better 
known. And if, owing to any circumstances, 
as competion from abroad, the value should 
fall to one dollar per bushel, it would stiil be a 
profitable and desirable product, especially when 
it is left to occupy its favorite barren and other- 
wise unproductive swamps and dead sands, 
There are few crops which, with the same 
amount of labor, will make so good a return. 


Varieties.—There are but two species of the 
cranberry, properly so called, which are of much 
practical value, as has been already intimated 
in speaking of the natural history of this plant; 
yet of each species there may be several varie- 
ties, more or less permanent, according to the 
circumstances and manner ia which they were 
produced, just as there are varieties of the ap- 
ple produced by the accidents” of cultivation, 
and which are not permanent; as, for example, 
if we plant the seeds of any improved and cul- 
tivated variety, like the Baldwin, we cannot de- 
pend upon having, from the seedling, the same 
variety as that from which the seeds were taken. 

The varieties of the cranberry have not been 
distinctly named, as most varieties of the apple 
have, and must be described, and can only be 
distinguished, by difference in shape and color. 
It is very important that the most approved va- 
rieties should be selected for cultivation, as they 
command a much higher price in the market. 
The large, round and black cranberry of Cape 
Cod and Cape Ann, sells for nearly a third more 
than the oblong and softer variety, more com- 
mon in other parts of the State. It might prop- 
erly be called the Black cranberry, so nearly 
does its beautifully shaded, deep red, approach 
to black. It is very hard, nearly as hard as a 
Baldwin apple, and will bear transportation to 
any distance. It keeps well through the win- 
ter, and even, in some cases, into the succeed- 
ing summer. Indeed, with a little care, good 
cranberries may be kept a much longer time, 
either dry in bottles, corked so as to exclude 
the air, or in bottles filled with pure spring 
water. 

It is probable that the superior qualities of 
this variety arise, ina great measure, from pe- 
culiarities of soil and situation, and from the 
fact that it can remain on the vines till it is fully 
ripe, without danger from frost. The proxim- 
ity of the sea, also, may have much to do with 
this superiority. From extended inquiries into 
the quality of the same variety, in different lo- 
calities, I have been led to the conclusion that 
the sea air is, fur reasons alluded to above, 
highly conducive to its perfect development. 





There is an oblong cranberry, more common 
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in the low, wet bogs of the country, softer than 
that which has been described, of a loose and 
rather watery texture, and shrinking much 
more in cooking. It is sometimes shaped like 
an oblong pear. Its color is a beautiful vermil- 
ion. It seems to be much more seusitive, and 
liable to injury by the frost, than the variety 
justdescribed. These varieties are not constant, 
nor are they very perfectly mari::!, cach oc- 
casionally having the characteristics of ihe other. 
Thus the black cranberry sometimes, though 
rarely, assumes an oblong or pear shape, and 
the oblong is sometimes found harder and bet- 
ter than it generally is, and of a deeper red. 
The fruit, indeed, assumes every conceivable 
shade and shape, from the black globular, to 
the light aud oblong or pear-shaped.—@. Z. 
flints First Annual. Report to Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture. 
(To be continued.) 


PRUNING GENERALLY. 


Every shoot which is cut or stopped, every 
bud or leaf that is rubbed off, every wound or 
incision made in the bark, and “ operating” on 
the roots, may be implied and classed under 
this head, and any one may be a general pruner 
without understanding more about the nature 
of pruning than the man in the moon, who, as 
I was taught, was a wicked man indeed, and 
was hung up in the moon, with his axe over his 
shoulder, for cutting trees on the Sabbath-day, 
as @ warning to all boys who might be tempted, 
by the evil spirit, to cut sticks, fishing-rods, or 
riding-whips, on the seventh day of the week. 

The effects produced by a general pruner 
thay be good, or no good, as it happens; but the 
effects produced by pruning on principles are, 
and necessarily must be, as certain as those 
principles are permanent. If any of us prune 
with a view of doing harm to a plant, the effect 
will be as certain as the principle of evil is 
abroad in the world, and_so on, with every spe- 
cific principle ; therefore, it may do some good 
to write, now and then, to remind the world at 
large about the general and specific effects of 
pruning on right principles, if only to lessen 
the chances of doing harm by those who must 
prune away at something or other every year 
of their lives, whether they know the right way 
of pruning different plants or not. There is 
nothing done within the garden, in which a 
man, without practice, is more likely to be led 
astray by loose readings than in the doings of 
the pruner ; the very plan that will answer for 
one plant, and cause it to fruit or flower, or 
take to a particular form or shape, may hinder 
the next plant from flowering at all, and put it 
out of shape altogether; therefore it is quite 
certain that the knowledge that would distin- 
guish the difference between pruning this plant 
and that plant, can never be known to all per- 
sons at the same time ; and on that very account 
serving gardeners will never cease from the face 
of the earth, so that every book called “ Every 
man his own gardener,” or doctor either, is 

just as much as to say, every man has a fool for 
his gardener, or his patient, and as long as 
such books are in the world we must battle on 
to keep down such foolishness. 

The different kinds of pruning are intended 
to produce particular effects on the root of the 
plant. The food of plants is gathered by the 
roots, and sent up to the leaves, to be changed 
by them into a matter from which other leaves 
are made, as well as branches, flowers, fruit, 
wood, and all. Therefore, by pruning off more 
or less of the leaves, branches, or roots, we 
have the power of regulating what they pro- 
duce, and the regularity of the plant as well, 
This wonderful power should not be intrusted 
to any one who was likely to abuse it from not 
knowing the delicate process by which nature 
regulates the movements of the organs by which 
a plant is formed. The quantity and quality of 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and timber, depend on the 
skill of the pruner fully as much as they do on 
the action of the leayes and branches, and ac- 


are diminished or increascd in the same ratio. 

If you were asked to put the whole strength 

of a tree into three particular branches pointed 
out to you, what is more natural, in the absence 
of practical knowledge, than that you would 
prune off all the rest of the branches, as many 
people would do who ought to know better? 
You heard in a lecture, or read in a book—per- 
haps from this very pen—that if so many 
branches are cut off from a tree, the sap that 
would be expended in feeding them would go 
to nourish the remaining branches. All this is 
right, and proper; but your application of the 
principle, or rule, may be much worse for your 
tree than no application at all. Suppose that 
your tree had been looking badly for a long 
while, and that after digging round it the looks 
are no better, and the rotten manure makes it 
look worse still; it is, in fact, in soil which does 
not suit it, or the roots have suffered a violent 
check, or the bark has got what we call hide- 
bound, and the circulation is languid in conse- 
quence. Now, if you apply the favourite rem- 
edy for throwing the whole strength of the 
tree into two or three of the branches by cut- 
ting off the rest of the branches, the chances 
are that no strength will remain in it to be forced 
this or that way, because pruning cannot alter 
the nature of the soil, or increase the vigor of 
the roots, neither will it loosen the tightness of 
the bark. According to my experience, the 
most confirmed errors among amateur pruners 
lies in this question; they put faith and great 
stress on a thing they do not understand, be- 
cause some popular book or writer said that the 
thing is so good in a particular case, or in gen- 
eral cases. Quack doctors kill people, as sure 
as ever Dr. Hornbrook did, by the same rule. 
A certain bolus cured a certain individual, or he 
cured of himself, in spite of it, and that bolus 
must be the “ universal medicine” for all comers, 
until the last comer takes the man of pills to 
his long home without ceremony. No; all the 
pruning in the world will not cure a tree of any 
disease that is of the stint family, or, if it does, 
the tree was not so much stunted as it looked 
to be. 
The only sure and quickest remedy for a 
really stunted tree, be it oak or apple, old or 
young, is to head it down to near the ground, 
or graft, and to give it one more chance to re- 
new its strength. Nevertheless, a young tree 
which appears to be stunted by the too much 
exposure of the situation, may, in fact, turn out 
in the end to be in better condition than one of 
the same age and kind that has been too much 
nursed, and is grown too fast in consequence ; 
all the difference depends on the after-manage- 
ment. 

A fast man prefers a fast-growing tree to 
cover his walls, or,in its turn, to become so much 
of “the walls of old England ;” but, unless he 
is a good pruner, his [wall-trees soon get bare 
at the bottom by over strength, while the “ walls” 
of England go to the bottom for want of prop- 
er strength; while the slow and sure gardener 
provides for the covering of his allotted spaces 
as his trees advances; and the slow and easy 
forester, who is sure to “ease her” at the prop- 
er time, will cut down the stunted Oak to the 
surface of the ground when it is done with the 
nurse, and thus secures a sapling so full of sap, 
from so many roots, that it will neither get hide- 
bound by the exposure of the situation, nor 
suffer from the necessary pruning, half so soon 
as the one that was more promising at first to 
an unpractised eye. All this time, the man who 
would not prune or lop off a bough for the 
world, looks upon our men, both fast and slow, as 
next thing to being daft; but, between the two, 
they so managed at last as to confine him to the 
park, and to the care of the park ranger, where 
he may practise the art of no-pruning until it 
is discovered that a tree may be made into a 
specimen as well as a'Tom Thumb. While this 
is being settled, let us, who have neither park 
nor paddock, learn and remember how any tree, 
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cording to that skill the quantities and qualities | imens of their kinds, whether they are to be as 


timber trees in the boundary, or for their looks 
in the front rows or on the grass, or whether - 
they are over the fence on the other side, where 
Mr. Errington is looking daggers at us, and 
where we shall call on him when we get all 
around, notwithstanding. 

Now, what is the best standard pattern for a 
timber tree—a Maypole, a broomstick, or the 
leg of a Cochin cockerel, or what? The leg, 
certainly, to begin with, because it is feathered 
to the ground, and also because it is crooked at 
the knee, and they want knee timber in the 
navy ; so we have two main points to begin with. 
They also want straight timber for building, 
and the broom-stick is as straight as can be, but 
the broom head will never do at all, if we as- 
pire to a Maypole; and if not, why not, or how 
are you tohelpit? That is just what I am 
driving at; and if I do not drive to it, and straight 
through it, before I finish, they will never make 
me a royal forester, or give me a cottage near a 
wood. 

Being feathered down to the ground is a good 
beginning for a specimen tree of any kind, but 
in those for timber it is not to be expected al- 
ways, the breed having a good deal to do with 
such feathers; and where it is the nature of the 
tree to be low-feathered at first, if it stood still 
for awhile, and moped like a crowing cockerel, 
or like the young oak, as some believed, when it 
started afresh it may have lost the, feathering 
principle, and that rather by the force of the 
sap than by the force of circumstances; and we 
are not allowed to choose when a young tree 
darts off on a naked leg, other points being fa- 
vorable, or to indulge in the fancy should it 
show the feather. 

After spray and small feathering, it is just as 
natural for a timber tree to make some boughs 
larger than others, as it is for a cock or hen to 
to make tail feathers; and if the larger boughs 
expend that which ought to go for making 
straight timber, as they most would, or if the 
tail feathers lower the fancy value of the birds, 
we must lower the boughs, by stopping them in 
time, for we cannot pull them out as they do 
the feathers. Stopping, therefore, is the very 
first and most essential step in pruning timber 
trees, and many other trees, if not all trees; 
and when a young tree is in full vigor, if the 
leading bud of a larger side-branch is broken 
off at the right time—that is in June or July, 
when the force of the sap is the strongest—it 
will be enough, for the immediate effect of this 
stopping is to direct the force into other buds 
on this branch which might otherwise lie dor- 
mant; and while this moving is in progress, 
the force is partly expended in adding to that 
which pushes on the leader at the top of the 
tree ; but stopping may be done any day in the 
year, although not so telling at other times. If 
the first side-bud that starts on a stopped branch 
is allowed to go on, and the rest are not allowed 
to go on, but are stopped at different lengths 
to make feathers, or feathery branches, we have 
the first foundation quite sure for a piece of 
knee timber ata future day, and the angle of 
the knee will be according to the angle at which 
it is natural for a side-branch to grow out of a 
main branch of that particular tree ; some trees 
throw out their side-branches at sharp, and 
some at flat angles, and others at all angles be- 
tween the two; so that in a well-regulated wood 
or forest, all kinds of angles ought to be had for 
the different parts for which knee timber is in 
request. : 
Another stopping, and for a very different 
purpose, may be made in April, or any time in 
the spring, in order to husband a scanty supply 
of sap, and to give more time for a newly-trans- 
planted tree to make fresh roots before the de- 


mand on them increases by the length of day, 
and the greater heat of the sun.—Farmers’ Her- 
ald 
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Onr of the greatest charms in books is, that 


we see in them that others have suffered what 
we have. 








or shrub, or bush, may best be grown into spec- 
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Bouxp Vouvues.—We have a few sets (26} the price and terms of payment, as this will save 


numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are 
neatly put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 


gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for} many acres of sweet corn for fattening hogs. 


twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 
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“SLICKING UP” THE FARM. 





WE do love to pull stumps in the spring of 
the year, when they are sufficiently rotten, and 
hang in the ground by a single snag, which the 
retiring frost has left loose enough for a stout 
yoke of oxen, or a vigorous pair of horses, with 
a taught chain, and a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, to draw out at one 
single, earnest effort! How cheerful, in a 
sunny day in March, or April, to go into a mea- 
dow, or pasture, or plow lot, dotted over with 
huge stumps, that have stood there black, 
charred, and rotting, ever since the stalworth 
boys that now go out afield with you were ba- 
bies, disfiguring the ground, a perpetual eye- 
sore, and a bane to all neat farming, and tear 
them out one after the other, roll them into 
heaps, and after drying a few days, set fire to, 
and see them melt down into a low heap of 
ashes! How clean, and smooth, and fresh the 
land looks afterwards; and how comfortable 
you feel that so much more of a bad job is got 
along with. Having cleared many a hundred 
acres of forest land, we feel as if every stump 
we draw from the ground was another good 
deed added to a life not altogether without en- 
deayors. While we live, and own a farm, we 
expect to have a bout at stump pulling every 
year; and it exhilirates our sedate manhood 
equally as when we played a game at ball in our 
long-passed boyhood. 

Rock blasting, and stone lifting, where they 
are too plenty, is also a cheerful, although labo- 
rious operation, none the less improving in its 
effects than stump-pulling. March and April 
are the best months for either of these, as the 
frost of winter invariably loosens, and makes 
them come easier than at other seasons. 
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Farms ror Sate.—What is the matter with 
the farmers in Eastern Massachusetts? A sin- 
gle Boston paper, of last week, contains adver- 
tisements of between seventy and eighty farms 
for sale. We do not find as many thus adver- 
tised in all the New-York papers put together. 
Perhaps the reason is that the shrewd Yankees 
have learned the advantage of advertising better 
than others. We frequently have inquiries for 
farms in the vicinity of New-York; and we sug- 
gest to those who are anxious to dispose of their 














vei lising columns. A few dollars thus spent 
may add hundreds to the price they will obtain, 
by bringing a larger number of competing cus- 
tomers. Such advertisements should describe 
the location, quality of land, nearness to mar- 
kets, churches, schools, &c., and especially give 


much trouble both to buyer and seller. 
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SWEET CORN FOR FATTENING. 


An intelligent farmer in Onondaga, plants 


The greater amount of saccharine matter in it, 
is said to add to the sweetness of the pork made 
upon it. It is highly relished by both fowls 
and animals, and is said to be more easily di- 
gested than yellow corn. 

We insert the above,‘ which we find_in an ex- 
change paper, not however to endorse it, but for 
the purpose of correcting conclusions that might 
be erroneously drawn from!it. In the first place, 
we believe sweet corn is a poor yielder as to 
quantity. There may be exceptions to this, in- 
stances of which we shall be happy to receive 
from our correspondents, but the general re- 
sult we believe to be as we have stated: 
Secondly, saccharine matter, sugar, starch, 
and oily substances are essentially the same in 
composition, the elements being absolutely the 
same, the difference being only a slight differ- 
ence in the proportion. Starch and oily sub- 
stances exist ready formed in considerable 
quantities in vegetables. The vegetable fats, 
when taken into the stomach, are probably at 
once carried to their appropriate cells in the 
animal system, without the process of reiirrange- 
ment by the vital action of digestion; and the 
starch may be converted into fat, perhaps quite 
as easily as sugar. The ordinary varieties of 
corn contain less saccharine matter, but probably 
a much greater proportion of both fat and 
starch, and possibly may be better adapted for 
fattening animals, bushel for bushel, than the 
choicest varieties of sweet corn. ‘This much is 
our conjecture. If any of our correspondents 
can afford us detailed and accurate experiments 
on this subject, we shall be happy to receive 
and chronicle them. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE FEET. 
WATER-PROOF PASTE AND RUST PREVENTOR, 





A very good paste for this purpose, can be 
made by melting together lard and rosin, The 
exact proportions are not material. For leather, 
say one part of rosin and three parts of lard. 
For coating any kind of metal to prevent rust- 
ing, the rosin may constitute about one-third 
part of the mixture. 


should only be applied to the soles of boots or 


the upper part of the fuot of a boot or shoe 


feet dry and warm, instead of damp and cold, 
as they will invariably be, if entirely surround- 
ed with air-tight leather or rubber. 

Nothing conduces more to freedom from colds, 








lands to make the fact known through our ad- | and consequent good health, than a proper care 





of the feet. Few persons grease the soles of 
shoes, while in reality this part needs most to 
be guarded against water. Sole-leather is usu- 
ally quite porous, admitting water freely, and 
is almost always upon damp or wet ground. 


The above preparation is most admirable for 


protecting farm implements from rust, as well 
as household utensils, especially knives and 
forks which are seldom used. A thin coating 
of lard and rosin, is a much more effectual and 
certain protection than the usual method of 
keeping them wrapped in dry flannel. 
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IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 





WE desire to call particular atiention to the 


advertisement of Mr. Lewis G. Morris and Mr. 
Nort J. Becar. ‘These gentlemen have re- 
peatedly visited Europe for the purpose of making 
their selections, which they have done with great 
care and at the highest prices. They have also 
given the most careful attention to the breeding 
of these noble animals since their arrival in this 
country, and have been quite successful in their 
progeny. Their establishments are models to 
American breeders, and it affords us sincere 
pleasure to recommend them in unqualified 
terms. Those in search of improved stock, will 
do well before purchasing to first call on Messrs. 
Morris & Becar, and examine their superb 
flocks and herds. Mount Fordham and Smith 
Town are delightfully situated, and it is an 
agreeable ride to either place. The former is 
easily reached in one hour from the City Hall. 





Graver Waui.—Mr. J. M., of Indiana, re- 


quests us to “republish a description of a ‘ gra- 
vel wall house’ from No. 9 of the Ayricultor.” 
We do not find any such article in that nain- 
ber. Mr. M. will find a review of Fow.er’s 
work on this subject on page 265, No. 17, Vol. 
11, of the Agriculturist. We do not recom- 
mend this style of building either for cheapness, 
convenience, or durability. Any person, how- 
ever, wishing to investigate the matter further, 
can procure the work by addressing Messrs. 
Fowier & WELLS, of this city. We believe the 
price of the book is 874 cents, sent postage free 
by mail. 
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THE BORAX WASHING RECIPE. 





WE have heard a few reports from the Borax 


washing recipe given in a former number, most 
of which are very favorable. One person only 
has objected to it, and she says it is a great im- 
provement for most clothes, but that where they 
are very much soiled, some rubbing is necessary. 
Mr. Davis of Morristown, N. J., ina postscript 


This, like all other water-proof mixtures, | to a letter says: 


Mrs. Davis wishes me to say that she has 


had the washing-soap made of borax, soap and 
oan Sen on towrer Yaris One bey Seer, water, according to the directions you gave ina 


except where the boot is to be constantly im- | former number of your paper, and that the wash- 
mersed in water. The more open and porous| woman gets through her work in much less 
time, and does it much better than with any 

be. the b - for th iration—which | Other preparation she has ever had in use for 
ee ee washing. It readily starts the dirt and bleaches 


—_ pons _ ga neta eg aeoeee ponmitertlcner the clothes at the same time, without any appa- 
a pint or more daily—will pass more freely | rent injury, It saves much time and work, two 


through the leather and escape, and leave the | very important considerations in these times of 
poor help. This one recipe is worth years of 


subscription to your paper, 
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Tar Cincinnati Price Current publishes the 


final report of the hogs packed in the West, 
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showing a net increase in the number of 333,- 
000, being equal to fifteen per cent. over last 
year. The report embraces 260 points, and is 
the most complete ever published. 
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Fire KinpLer.—A very convenient material 
for kindling fires, may be made by melting to- 
gether, in any iron kettle, a quantity of tar and 
rosin—putting in rosin enough to render the 
mixture moderately hard when cold—and while 
hot stir in a large quantity of charcoal dust, or 
even saw-dust. When the mass is cold, break 
it up with a hammer into lumps, of a conveni- 
ent size, say about as large as a hen’s egg. The 
smaHer fragments produced in breaking, can be 
re-melted, and again broken to the required 
size. It will facilitate the breaking operation, 
to pour the mass while hot upon a flat stone or 
hearth, that it may spread out into a flat cake. 
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MAKE FARMING ATTRACTIVE TO THE YOUNG. 


In no point do farmers fail more in the edu- 
cation of their sons and daughters, than in neg- 
lecting to make their rural homes attractive. 
With little beauty in or around their dwellings, 
with few objects upon the farm in which they 
have a direct personal interest, and taught by 
the conduct and language of those around them, 
that there are higher and easier paths to wealth 
and distinction, it is little to be wondered that 
so many farmers’ sons long to escape from their 
laborious occupations and engage in commercial 
pursuits. Mr. C. L. Fuint, Sec. Mass. Board of 
Agriculture, alluded to this subject very hap- 
pily in a dinner speech at the September meet- 
ing of the Norfolk County Agricultural Society. 
The following is an extract: 


It has always seemed to me, sir, that the great 
want of New-England was to make farming at- 
tractive. And here I can only echo the beauti- 
ful words of your orator to-day. If we would 
have our children follow farming as a pursuit, 
we must interest them in it, and fit them to pur- 
sue it intelligently. If the mind is not engaged, 
the toils of the hand are irksome and tasteless. 
If the mind is interested, if every thought, every 
passion is aroused to improve and excel, no labor 
is wearisome, no exertion too severe. To make 
farming attractive to the young, they should be 
educated for it. And since life is short and 
knowledge infinite, they need not, perhaps, 
spend years of the best part of their lives in 
such studies as are necessary only to success in 
the law or in divinity. The time will come, 
when the farmer will have more ample facilities 
for educating himself and his children. In the 
meantime a thousand objects, if properly ob- 
served and brought to notice, will begin the 
work, and that in the very points of greatest 
practical importance. 

Suppose the young are taught to observe the 
character of soils and their adaptation to differ- 
ent crops,.the structure and nature of plants, 
the habits of insects injurious to vegetation, the 
habits of the beautiful birds so often accused of 
theft, the great striking peculiarities in the dif- 
ferent breeds of animals, and the means of im- 
proving them—will they not have subjects 
enough to interest them in farming? They will 
find means of cultivating the finest fruits and 
ornamental trees, to beautify the house, and give 
it an air of neatness and comfort. A little taste 
in arrangement of trees and plants, added to a 
cultivated mind, soon finds within itself untold 
resources of living well and happily. 

But the young, it is said, are ambitious, and 
cannot be satisfied with the reputation of good 
and: successful farmers. They must go into the 
counting-room to make money, and be known 
as.men of wealth, or they must embark in the 





intricate studies of the law, and through that 
upon the greater uncertainties of politics, and 
achieve distinction, and, as they think, honor, 
(they don’t always go together,) in the eyes of 
the world. They forget the brighter and purer 
reputation of conferring some permanent benefit 
on their country in the improvement of its ag- 
riculture. They forget that the very men who 
fail at farming are men who would fail at any 
thing else, and that their chances of success are 
equal in farming to what they would be in other 
pursuits, perhaps even greater, since the field is 
wider and nobler. I would rather have the re- 
putation of doing something to improve the ag- 
riculture of my country, than to have the repu- 
tation of Napoleon. 
——_0 @e——- 
Written for the American Agriculturist. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
No. IV. 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


An “Octogenarian” thinks I must be at least 
three score years and ten, in order to have worn 
Linsey-woolsey when a child, and to have been 
educated so thorough a farmer’s daughter in 
principle and practice. Well, he cannot expect 
a lady to tell her age, but I can assure him that 
Linsey-woolsey is not yet out of fashion in New- 
England, and scattered all over its hills and val- 
leys yet, are those who adhere to the primitive 
tastes and habits of the olden time. 

But I am not one of those who think that 
every custom which is old, is better than any 
which are new. I believe in progress, and I 
think there is great need of progress among 
farmers all over the land, in the way they til] 
their soil, in the way they build their houses, 
and the way they manage their households. 
May the day never arrive when they shall be- 
come luxurious and effeminate, when they shall 
wish to spend a fortune in furnishing their 
houses, and in surrounding themselves with 
luxuries, which add very little to the real com- 
fort and happiness of life. ; 

But in most of the rural districts, there is too 
little attention paid to the cultivation of courte- 
ous manners and refined habits in the every- 
day intercourse with one another. Among 
many, it is considered a matter of course, that 
farmers should live any way—that is, that the 
parents should be coarse, and the children 
awkward, that there should be little attention 
paid to those formalities which are, not in reality 
politeness itself, but very desirable accompani- 
ments. It is to show what can be done in the 
way of cultivating the habits of what is called 
genteel society, and at the same time retaining 
strength of character, and simplicity of dress, 
and right ideas of labor, that I have introduced 
the family in the old farm-house on the hill. 

Those who dwelt there, were surrounded by 
many who associated effeminacy and a low de- 
gree of worth with order and taste, but they 
determined to prove that they could be farmers, 
and still be gentlemen and ladies. The father 
said that the daughters should enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of education which the best schools 
afforded ; but they must also learn every spe- 
cies of toil—they must do with their hands all 
the work of a household till it was familiar, and 
they could do it efficiently and expertly. This 
was not necessary on account of their circum- 
stances, for they were abundantly able to pro- 
cure servants, but he said they might be so sit- 
uated some day that they must depend on them- 


selves, and knowledge of any kind never came 
amiss. The same rule was made and carried 
into effect concerning the sons. They were told 
that they might go to college if they wished, 
but they must also learn to hold the plow and 
wield the scythe. I have often thought of the 
firmness and perseverance it required to en- 
force such a discipline, whilst all around were 
families pursuing so different a course; and 
children were continually saying, “others are 
not compelled to do so; it is hard; father and 
mother are cruel,” &., &c., but there was no 
swerving. It was an instance, though not the 
only one I have seen, where wealth did not en- 
ervate, and those who possessed it did not be- 


come luxurious. 
Three sons preferred a college education, and 


were liberally supplied with the means to ob- 
tain it; but through all the years of study, the 
summer vacations were spentin the field with the 
mowers and reapers ; and in the winter, if they 
did not choose to teach, they went into the 
woods and felled trees, and chopped them 
and sawed them when drawn to the door. 
Their hands were kept hardened by toil; 
but their heads were not on that account in 
danger of being left vacant, or filled with 
what was not substantial and enduring. Many 
times have I heard them express their gratitude 
for such a training, and attribute their success 
to the business habits and practical ideas of life 
which they thus acquired. One of them is now 
a distinguished professional man, and his favor- 
ite morning exercise is to saw the wood for half 
a dozen fires during the day ; while many with 
the same health and strength and no moremeans, 
take a listless walk, or go without the exercise 
they need, and hire done what they might as 
well do themselves. They are all laboring 
earnestly to procure the means of purchasing 
farms upon which to educate their sons and 
daughters ; and none of them would think any 
of the offices which they performed in their 
youth undignified or beneath their attention 
now. Some of them are familiar with law and 
politics, science and literature, and every spe- 
cies of learning, and say knowledge enables 
them to hoe corn better, and to dig potatoes, to 
cultivate fruit, and prepare flower-beds. There 
is no labor which knowledge does not aid and 
dignify, if applied as it may be. 

But it is with the house and house-work that 
I intend to linger, in order to illustrate the im- 
portance of knowledge, and its influence in 
making pleasant the rough pathways of life. 
So I must introduce you more particularly to 
the old house, which stood on a hill far back 
from the road; and when I first remember, it 
was not painted, and had no fence around the 
door-yard; the barns and piggeries were not in 
good repair, and the green sward was covered 
with chips and straws, and the garden overrun 
with weeds. It had been the abode of those 
who thought these things of little consequence. 
They had been farmers in the rude, old-fash- 
ioned way, and lived very much like the pigs, 
of whom they took better care than they did of 
themselves. They had a bed in the best room, 
and in every other room besides; they swept, 
but seldom dusted; they cooked, and prided 
themselves on their ‘‘ good living ;” but the pre- 
parations of the Greenlander or Hottentot would 
be almost as palatable to one who knows what 





wholesome food is. They were uncouth in 
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their manners, and did not try to be otherwise ; 
they dressed as well ‘‘as they could afford,” 
they said, but the same money, with taste and 
skill, would have given them the appearance of 
dressing a hundred times better. 
_ There was enough spent_in furniture, but it 
was little better than wasted, because it was 
spoiled for want of care, and arranged with no 
regard to comfort or taste, yet she who presided, 
thought she was a pattern house-keeper, and 
had every thing in the nicest order. She had 
no system, no plan, no efficiency. I was a very 
little child when I used to run in there and see 
how things were déne, and have often since 
thought how applicable to her was the saying, 
“she could work all day in half a bushel ;” for 
she never had any thing done. She did not like 
rising early in the morning, therefore on wash- 
ing-days, ironing-days, churning-days, and bak- 
ing-days, the wash-room, kitchen, and dairy- 
room were in a perfect turmoil ; and these days 
came so often, that there was no day in the 
week in which one of them did not come. So 
it was enough to make any one, young or old, 
abhor the very name and thought of house- 
work, who saw it performed as it was under her 
supervision. 

But keeping house and doing house-work 
should be, and can be, pleasant to every woman ; 
but there is no sphere in which she is called to 
walk, that requires her to have a mind so well 
disciplined and an education so thorough. We 
will see the transformation which is made in the 
old farm-house by one who is thus qualified for 
her office. 

a 
CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 14, 1854. 

Rotary Cottvators.—G., B. Field, of St. 
Louis, Mo.: I claim the construction of the 
ratary cultivating cylinder, made of cutting 
plates or spades, and interposed pushing or 
clearing boards for removing the earth, as des- 
cribed. 

I claim the arrangement of the shield plates 
on the shaft, for the purposes set forth. 

I claim the arrangement of the rotary har- 
row, sustained above the ground and in the rear 
of the cultivating cylinder for breaking and 
pulverizing the falling earth. 

Smut Macurines.—Lewis Fagin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio,: I claim my method, or its substantial 
equivalent, of arranging a blowing apparatus 
where the upper or suction fan takes the air at 
the center and discharges on the periphery, to 
precede (on the same shaft) a scouring mill, for 
the purpose of taking from grain the smut, 
chaff, &c., before the scouring process is com- 
menced and afterwards thoroughly scour the 
same: thus constituting the cleansing and 
scouring processes the duty of a single machine 
as described. 

I also claim the cylinder hopper and feed pipe 
as arranged, or their equivalents, and for the 


purpose described. 

I also claim the collar as arranged for the 
purpose described. 

I also claim the guide as arranged and for the 
purpose described. 

I also claim the scouring cones severally and 
collectively with their circular and horizontal 
grooves and perforated terraces, or their equiv- 
alent, and in combination with the conical fan 
and beater, as described. 

Form or Scyraes.—J. W. Robinson, of Kirk- 
land, N. Y.: I claim the form which is given to 
the back and web of the scythe, as described, 
whether the web starts from the center of the 
back, or elsewhere except from the edge. 

Moimv Boarps or Prows.—E. M. Bard, of 


row, and whereby the draught bar and gauges 
are simultaneously raised or lowered, as set 
forth. 


m 
together by cogs or teeth on their peripheries 
and operating in unison, as set forth. 


ing the vibrating segments at their centers of 
motion, by constructing the jointing pin with 
projecting ears or lips, and forming the joint 
hole of a key-hole shape, as described. 


tributing slides, the employment of double-act- 
ing spring clearing slides, arranged so as to be 
capable of lateral movement in either direction, 
and made self-adjusting to their original posi- 
tion, as specified. 


cottsville, N. ¥Y.: I claim the combination of the 
hollow hub or grain reservoir with the tubes, 
piston, and rods, operated by the cam grooves, 
or its equivalent on the diaphram, the whole ar- 
ranged as set forth, for the purpose of insuring 
the deposit of the seed in the soil. 


County, Pa. : I claim the combination of the ac- 
tion of the levers, cams, spring, and the weight 
of the scraper, to clean the wheel. 


of Hagerstown, Md.: first, I claim the rotary 
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ventor of the combination of cutters or rakes 
with cultivators or plows, for enabling the latter 
to perform two functions at the same time. 

I claim securing the cutters in’ openings 
formed in the mold-board at the points, and in 
the inclined positions outward and backward, 
represented so as to enable the lower forward 
cutters to cut and loosen the soil preparatory to 
its being overturned, and the other cutters to 
more thoroughly pulverize it as the body of 
earth is thrown over, and the cutters from their 
peculiar inclined position, to disengage them- 
selves from weeds and other obstacles, as they 
pass the same, the several parts being as des- 
cribed. 

Rorary Cuntivators.—Philander Shaw, of 
Abington, Mass.: I claim the described method 
of hanging and operating the spades, &c., they 
being applied in one or more vibrating sets to a 
rotary frame, each spade being hinged to the 
frame and made to turn through the sector of a 
circle and provided with stops, and a stud to act 
against a stationary cam, as described, the whole 
being applied together and to a carriage or 
frame, and made to operate so as not only to 
dip into and raise earth, but to perform the 
office of impelling along on the ground the 
whole machine, as specified. 

MACHINES FOR MAKING SHovet Hanpies.—R. 
D. Bartlett, of Bangor, Me.: I claim the com- 
bination and arrangement of the bed, the rotary 
holder, one or more vertical movable cutters, 
and one or more stationary cutters, as made to 
operate together and form the D or head part of 
the shovel handle, as specified. 

And I claim the combination of the curved 
knife and the arc knife, so applied together as 
not only to allow them to be separated for the 
purpose of being ground, but.to enable them to 
cut out the opening of the shovel handle, as 
specified. 

I claim also the combination applied to the 
shaft of the rotary holder and gear wheel, for 
the purpose of operating the holder, as specified, 
the said combination consisting of the cam 
blocks, the arm, the spring bolt, its cam, and 
the two studs; the whole constructed and ope- 
rated together, as specified. 

Serp Piantrers.—Ohas. W. Billings, of South 
Deerfield, Mass.: I claim linking or otherwise 
equivalently attaching the pulverizing gauges 
to the draught bar, in such a manner that the 
gauges are raised or lowered to regulate the 
depth of farrow to be cut, by elevating or de 
pressing the draught bar to its proper pitch or 
height for the draught at a given depth of fur- 


I also claim the combinations and arrange- 
ent of the vibrating seed segment slides geared 


I also claim the manner of pivoting or joint- 


I further claim, in combination with seed dis- 


Srep Puanrers.—Welcome Sprague, of Elli- 


Seep Pianrers.—J. G. Macfarlane, of Perry 


Grain Harvesters.—Daniel §. Middlekauff, 


each other for the purpose of forming a contin- 
ous edge for the purpose of cutting the grain. 

Second: I claim the reels and the spring ketch 
and projection on the wheel in combination with 
the apron, for the purpose of supporting the 
grain in an inclined position as described. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS. 





Our country friends are perhaps little aware 
of the methods practised in this city, to learn 
the circumstances of traders in other cities and 
towns. We will not explain the minutiz of the 
system, but as a matter of interest give a brief 
outline. There are several large establishments 
employing a large number of clerks, whose whole 
business it is to learn the exact means and busi- 
ness-standing of every merchant or trader in the 
United States. There is a secret resident agent 
of these establishments in every town of any 
importance in the country, who keeps them con- 
tinually advised as to the financial operations of 
every trading man in their vicinity. These re- 
ports which are recorded in convenient books 
for reference, relate to the real estate, amount 
of debts, business character, wealth of relatives, 
&c., of the trader. Any doubtful turn in his 
business is at once telegraphed to this city, and 
is perhaps known here before it has got toa 
third neighbor. We will give an exampie to 
illustrate how this system operates. 

Last week a merchant, Mr. G , from the 
village of M——, Illinois, called into one of our 
wholesale stores, and wished to purchase $600 
of goods on a credit of six months, As soon as 
his name and location were learned, a messenger 
was privately sent to the Mercantile Agency to 
make inquiries, and in the meantime a clerk was 
busy showing the general assortment of goods. 
In twenty minutes the messenger returned to 
the counting-room with the following record: 
“Town of M , Ul, Jan. Ist, 1854. Mr. 
G—— has been doing a showy business, said 
to have made some money—will probably suc- 
ceed in business, though somewhat doubtful. 
Has recently married a fashionable wife, and 
they are supporting a style beyond their means. 
Were it not for this, he might be put down as 
tolerably fair.” 

The wholesale merchant after reading this, 
gives a knowing look to his clerk, and the prices 
of goods take a sudden rise. If Mr. G. buys in 
that store, he will pay at least 10 per cent. higher 
than his neighbor who has a good credit at 
home. The wholesale dealers must charge more 
to such characters to make up for risk. The 
moral of this is, that the farmers may expect to 
buy goods cheapest of those merchants who 
have a good capital, and whose families do not 
by extravagance destroy their credit, at home 
as well as abroad. In the case alluded fo, it is 
useless for Mr. G. to try to buy cheaper at other 
stores in the city, for every other dealer has ac- 
cess to the same means of learning his character, 
and they will be pretty sure to know him thor- 
oughly before they trust him upon any of his 
own representations. We make these state- 
ments in part to introduce the following extract 
from the Zribune of 20th inst., under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Buyers and Sellers.” It is as follows: 
We have seldom seen, so early in the season, 
so large a number of merchants from abroad as 














Philadelphia, Pa.: I do not claim to be the in- 


knives or cutters, the edges of which pass by 


now fill the hotels, and go darting about from 
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store to store, now describing the curve of 
Wall-st., now threading Maiden-lane, then work- 
ing their way through Courtlandt-st., and then 
making an offing in Broadway. 

They have already arrived from almost every 
place that 7s a place, this side of sunset. Men 
from Chicago since breakfast yesterday morn- 
ing; men who sat quietly in their stores in the 
far capital of Wisconsin, a day or two ago; men 
fresh from the laughing waters of Minnehaha, 
whose watch-word is, “Now by St. Paul the 
work goes bravely on!” Here they are, by 
railway, and steamer, and stage. Proprietors 
grow courtly and shrewd. One man they grasp 
cordially by the hand, ask affectionately after 
his wife and the bairnes he left behind him, offer 
him a cigar warranted genuine, shake out for 
him the morning paper, and make him feel more 
at home than if hewereat home. Another they 
regard with a cool polite expression of inquiry. 
They really beg pardon; they don’t quite recol- 
lect him; countenance familiar, and all that, and 
all the while they know him better than they do 
their own grandfathers. The first comer is a 
good customer; he pays cash; he always pays. 
The other is a little, just a very little doubtful, 
and the secret of is out in a twinkling. 

The regiments of clerks take their cue with 
amazing aptness from the file-dealers. They 
have the grave politeness for the doubtful, the 
early spring smile for the fair, and the real, 
warm, genial welcome for the “A No. 1,” while 
to the decidedly impracticable, they are abso- 
lutely breathless with excuses, and give him, in 
declining, a better opinion of himself than he 
ever had in his life. 

Selling goods is an art, but accosting men isa 
science ; and nobody understands it better than 
the New-York merchant. And yet shrewd as 
he is, keen as his eye is to the main chance, it is 
doubtless due to the natural generosity of his 
heart that he more frequently errs on the side 
of “a generous confidence” than the opposite. 
And what a stupendous system of commercial 
enterprise does the dealings of the wholesale 
merchant reveal! Here he is, in some dark 
narrow street, with his front of twenty-five or 
thirty feet, his cellars beneath and his lofts 
above. There he sits behind a little railing at 
his desk. His alphabet of ledgers are duly 
marshaled before him. His customers do not 
live over the way, nor round the corner; they 
do not come in a one-horse wagon, bringing a 
grist and the children; they dwell any where 
within two thousand miles ; they speak all lan- 
guages in the Babel-cleft world; the lengthened 
train comes thundering down to the Atlantic 
sea-board, not with one customer, but a hundred; 
they live every where between the sea and the 
big river; they crossed that on the ice or by the 
ferries; they heard the tramp of the buffalo a 
month ago; they parted in their canoes the rice 
swamps of the Lake Superior regions; they 
rode over a prairie groved into the blue heaven. 

And here they all are in the counting-house 
of the New-York merchant. They are his cus- 
tomers; their names have a place in his books ; 
he knows more about them than he does about 
his immediate neighbors; his eyes and his mind 
are telescopic; he sees things a great way off; 
he buys on one side of the world and finds his 
purchasers on the other; he examines silks and 
teas in the Celestial Empire ; handles laces in 
‘ India ; tests coffee in “Araby the blest ;” and is 
here in New-York all the while. He eats, 
drinks, and sleeps, as other men do, where he is 
himself; but he sees, thinks, operates around 
the belted globe. They may rib Broadway with 
a railroad track; they may start a new line of 
omnibuses from his very door—but he does 
not see it; but let a new steamer navigate a 
river in South America, a new railway be con- 
structed in Iowa, and he regards it with interest. 
It may let somebody out from some where that 
will turn into a customer; it may bring him 
something to buy, or carry away for him some- 
thing to sell. 

Such is a rough sketch, done in chalk, of the 
New-York Merchant. 








A supscriBer of Catskill, N Y., writes as fol- 
lows: 


Seeing in two January numbers of your val- 
uable Agriculturist remedies for bone felon, and 
strictures upon the same, I will give you my 
remedy, which is as follows: Take equal parts 
of soft-soap and lime, (not quicksilver,) and ap- 
ply it in a thimble to a felon and it will cure it, 
and no mistake. Soak the part affected—to 
soften—and then take unslacked lime, pounded 
fine, and soft-soap put into a top thimble, and 
place it directly over the seat of pain, and in 
from two to four hours it will eat a hole to the 
bone and take the matter (or pus) out—then 
put on any common salve, to prevent taking 
cold in it, and to heal (?) the slight wound, and 
the next day you are well. The pain while un- 
der the operation of the soap and lime, is not 
severe. 

I have applied this successfully to my own 
fingers at three different times, and I know of 
many other cases. One severe one was cured 
in twenty-four hours. 


We doubt not the above would in most cases 
destroy the felon, but the medicine would be 
almost as bad as the cure. We think any com- 
mon poultice to soften the flesh being first ap- 
plied for a few hours, and then an opening made 
down to the bone with a lancet or sharp knife, 
is the safest and simplest method, as the small 
opening thus made, will soon heal up. 


——-° oe —-— 


COTTON IN ALGERIA. 





Proressor Miche, CHEVALIER occupies four 
and a half columns of the Journal des Debdats, 
with a very sensible and instructive essay on 
the question of the culture of cotton in Algeria, 
respecting which so much has been written 
within the two months past, for the Moniteur 
and the other ministerial organs. M. Chevalier 
recites the various bounties and other encour- 
agements of the culture, granted zealously by 
the government. The Emperor set the exam- 
ple, in appropriating from his civil list the sum 
of a hundred thousand francs, to be distributed 
in premiums to the colonists who should be 
most successful in raising cotton. M. Chevalier 
is of opinion that the growth of wheat and other 
cereals, can be but a secondary object; the 
Arabs alone will be able to send a certain quan- 
tity to market. Nor can cattle and sheep be 
furnished by the European colonists. The olive 
tree might be exceedingly productive; unhap- 
pily, the terrible war has devastated, if not ut- 
terly destroyed, the greater part of the orchards. 
The mulberry flourishes, and fine specimens of 
silk are displayed; but adequate production is 
an affair of a long tract of time. Cochineal cer- 
tainly succeeds ; in this, too, time—a long time— 
is required. The tobacco plant has given satis- 
factory results; the quality, however, is not 
suited for cigars. The tobacco culture is already 
organized on a large scale. The Regie purchases 
a considerable quantity. Many annual millions 
of pounds are calculated on; American compe- 
tition, indeed, is not to be easily overcome. 
Cotton is among the latest of the colonial under- 
takings; many good judges pronounce that it is 
destined to be the chief, the amplest product. 
All varieties thrive; the Georgia long-staple is 
the most difficult, from the peculiar soil which 
it exacts. The professor commends the partic- 
ular attention which the government has re- 
solved to pay to the culture. There may be in- 
terruptions, diminution—from various causes, 
of the supplies from America. France should 
aim at independence by domestic progress, that 
can be as rapid as it has been elsewhere. The 


growth in Algeria, is entirely free for all settlers. 
M. Chevalier observes: “If the government 
could prevail on some American planters to set- 
tle in the Mitidja, it would be much more effica- 
cious than any system of bounties and premi- 
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BONE FELON. ums. Honorable men of the enterprising race 


of the United States might be induced, more- 
over, to bring with them select bodies of labor- 


ers. Grants of Jand and other favors should be 
tendered.”—Journal of Commerce. 


SYDENHAM CRYSTAL PALACE GARDEN. 


Tus garden, without being one of the largest, 

will be one of the most beautiful in the world. 
It is situated on the side and crest of a hill, ris- 
ing about 200 feet above the adjacent valley, 
with a terrace 1,700 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
mounted by three gigantic flights of granite 
steps, skirting the palace of glass, and appear- 
ing to be the base of that magnificent structure. 
This terrace garden, below the terrace itself, will 
be richly ornamented with parterres of flowers 
and statuary, and will be bounded by a noble 
balustrade, with numerous recesses breaking the 
long line of wall that supports the terrace. 
From this garden three other flights of gigantic 
steps conduct the visitor to a lower level, on the 
outskirts of which what may be termed the pic- 
turesque part of the garden commences. This 
second level is in the form of a half eclipse, 
richly decorated with flower beds, on the bor- 
ders of graceful walks which wind through it in 
various directions, but converge at three basins 
300 feet apart, the central one, which intercepts 
the long main walk, being 200 feet in diameter, 
and the laterals, which are nearer the palace, 
100 feet each. The center basin is surrounded 
by a walk 50 feet wide, enclosed by a parapet 
wall and balustrades, with numerous recesses 
occupied by groups of statuary. Like all the 
other basins, it is to be alive with fountains and 
jets. 
: Round the central basin, on the grass, below 
the wall which bounds it, are to be again dis- 
persed beds of flowers, forming a brilliant frame 
to the turf slope on which the main walk and its 
adjuncts are elevated. The length of this half 
eclipse is about 2000 feet, and its depth rather 
more than 600 feet. It is shut in on its curved 
side by a low broken ridge covered by orna- 
mental trees. In this part of the grounds all 
the skill of the landscape gardener had been 
exerted to combine insensibly the most artificial 
and elaborately-ornamented ground which it is 
possible to conceive, with the picturesque irre- 
gularities of a park, and the rough inequalities 
of mere woodland scenery. 

Among dells and hollows, gradual elevations 
sprinkled with trees, and thickets in which deer 
might hide, fragments of forest ground, and ir- 
regular sheets of water, are united, in the most 
felicitous manner, hard geometrical outlines, or- 
namental basins, gushing fountains, sparkling 
jets, sculpture, statuary, and all that belongs to 
the most formal architectural design. Among 
the decorations of the grounds will be two 
water-temples, formed of glass and iron, each 70 
feet high, planted with creeping plants, and 
sending forth perpetual cascades, which, in their 
descent from two magnificent waterfalls, act in 
their turn, as feeders*to a beautiful lake 1000 
feet long, and 400 feet broad, dotted with mini- 
ature islands, and screened from the north by a 
steep, rough, closely wooded bank. On the 
shores and islands of thislake are to dispersed 
models of the extinct and singular monsters of 
the wealden and neighboring periods. 

Huge Chelonions are to bask upon the banks ; 
the Plesiosaur, with its reptile form and bird- 
like neck, is to repose in the mud; the Megalo- 
saur, the most gigantic of lizards, is to rear its 
portentous form among the rushes, and the en- 
ormous Iguanodon, half elephant half crocodile, 
measuring 100 feet from his snout to his tail, is 
to exhibit himself as the true prototype of the 
dragons of antiquity. ‘The whole of this gor- 
geous spectacle will be visible from the galleries 
of the palace, or from a vast verandah, decorated 
with the choicest climbing plants which will ex- 
tend for a thousand feet along the south face of 
the building. So that be the weather what it 
may, the beauties of the garden can always be 
witnessed in comfort. The water-works within 
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the grounds will be three times more extensive 


than those at Versailles, hitherto the largest, of 


an ornamental kind, in Europe. 
os 


A Famous Mux Tree.—In a narrative of tra- 
vels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, just pub- 
lished, Mr. Wallace describes an extraordinary 
tree, called the milk-tree, which was one of the 
first wonders he saw near Para. The fruit is 
eatable, and full of a rich and very juicy pulp. 
But, strangest of all is the vegetable milk, which 
exudes in abundance when the bark is cut; it 
has about the consistence of thick cream, and 
but for a very slight peculiar taste, could scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the genuine product of 
the cow. Mr. Leavens ordered a man to tap 
some logs that had lain nearly a month in the 
yard. He cut several notches in the bark with 
an axe, and in a minute the rich sap was run- 
ning out in great quantities. It was collected 
in a basin, diluted with water, strained, and 
brought up at tea-time and at breakfast next 
morning. The peculiar flavor of the milk 
seemed rather to improve the quality of the tea, 
and gave it as good a color as rich cream; in 
coffee, it is equally good. The milk is also used 
for glue, and it is said to be as durable as that 
made use of by carpenters. 


eee 





Tue Rat anp THE WeEAsEL.—My informant 
states that a farmer in the State of Maine, of his 
acquaintance, had noticed at different times for 
the period of two weeks, combats between a 
large rat and a weasel in his barn, from which 
encounters the latter invariably came off sec- 
ond best. One day, being at work near his 
barn, his attention was attracted to the weasel 
very busily engaged in digging a hole in a dung- 
heap. He watched the weasel until he had 
“tunneled” the heap; and made a hole of con- 
siderable size at the entrance and about half 
way through the heap; the rest of the hole 
was tapered off, so that at the place of egress it 
was barely sufficient size for the slim little body 
of the weasel to pass through. When the plot- 
ter had finished his hole, he went into the barn 
and engaged his antagonist ratship. Beaten, of 
course, again in the encounter, the weasel ran, 
pwsued by the rat, into the hole in the dung- 
hill, the grain eater little suspicious of the snare 
laid for him. Like many unfortunate human 
beings, the poor rat was “stuck,” and halted 
sadly between the two extremes ; while his cun- 
ning little foe emerged from the small end and 
whipping round briskly to the larger entrance, 
“brought up the rear,” and that was soon a 
dead rat. Here now was a regular plan laid—a 
shrewd design carried out successfully on the 
part of the weasel for destroying a foe which 
was too much for him in a fair fight. It showed 
forethought and contrivance, and these are very 
strong symptoms of—something more than mere 
instinct—reason.— Connecticut Valley Farmer. 
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Corron Seep O1.—Messrs. Wilbur & Co., 
have started, at New-Orleans, an establishment 
for the manufacture of cotton seed oil. It is es- 


timated that the enormous sum of forty thou-| for the printer many communications which we 
sand dollars is annually lost by the cotton plant-| receive. Some are written so closely that there 
ers, from the waste of the refuse cotton seed.|is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
The manufacture of this oil might be made a] writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
source of large revenue to the South. It can/ ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
be applied to many useful purposes, Soap and | the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
candies made from it are said to be equal to| can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
any in use at present. The oil sells in New-| tions. 


Orleans at one dollar per gallon. 
-———— © @ e-—-—- 

Do our readers generally know the rea- 
son why the Fourth of March was chosen as 
the day of the inauguration of the President of 
the United States? It was selected because 
the fourth of March in every year, commencing 
from the first inauguration, cannot come on a 
Sunday for at least three hundred years. 


their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 


We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
ges selections enough to last us a year at least. 


we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
Ir is easier to be wise for others than for our- | remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 





volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. ‘'T’o do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give cither one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
This number begins the second volume or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume of 416 pages with index for $1, 
or less if clubs are formed. Where clubs al- 
ready exist new names may be added at the 
same rate, and these names may be at differ- 
ent post-offices. See the last page for terms, 
special notices to subscribers, {c. 


°*ee—— 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 





As most writers doubtless wish to improve 


We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 


ood poetry, however, will not be rejected; but 





selves, good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 





poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 


WE find that by using such good paper, our single poetic sentiment. 








atarkets, 


Remarks.—Flour has advanced 25 cents per 
bbl. the past week, and Wheat to correspond. 
Corn has improved 4 to 5 ets. per bushel. Pork, 
a decline of 124 to 25 cts. per bb]. Lard also a 
slight decline, Beef firm. 

Cotton, $ to $ of a cent per Ib. lower. Rice, 
Sugar, and Tobacco about the same as per our 
last. 

Money continues in urgent demand by out- 
siders at 10 to15 percent. This long continued 
high rate of interest is in consequence of overim- 
portation, and unprofitable land, and real estate 
speculations. If these could cease for awhile 
interest would come down. Stocks are lower. 

The weather has been very cold and unpro- 
pitious the past eleven days. We do not re- 
collect so cold a season. The thermometer has 
sunk every night within 18 to 26 degrees of 
zero, which is most extraordinary. 


- —-* @ e———_ 
From the Mark Lane Express, March 6th. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 





Tne upward movement in prices noticed in 
our last has not been sustained, and the Wheat 
trade has for some days past exhibited signs of 
weakness though nothing has occurred of a 
character calculated to alter the position of 
affairs. We are therefore inclined to attribute 
the slight reiiction which has taken place to the 
unwillingness which is naturally felt by millers 
and bakers to hold stocks of any consequence, 
at the high prices now current; indeed, with 
many of the less wealthy this is not a matter 
of choice, as the money required to carry on 
even a moderate business, with Wheat at 80s. 
to 90s. per qr., is not so easily managed as when 
prices are lower. The same cause operates 
against speculative investments; and though 
this occasions a certain amount of dulness, it 
has this advantage—that it keeps the trade 
sound and healthy. ‘That which is bought one 
week is, in the majority of cases, passing into 
consumption the week following; and whilst 
buyers exercise so much caution, they can 
scarcely suffer any loss of importance by a de- 
cline of a few shillings in the value of the 
article. . 

The weather continues very favorable for the 
sowing of Lent Corn, which is making rapid 
progress, and promises to be completed in a 
highly satisfactory manner; it may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the great fluctuations 
which have taken place this week in the tempe- 
rature can be considered altogether favorable 
for the young wheat plant. The nights and 
mornings have been exceedingly cold, the ther- 
mometer having sunk below freezing point 
nightly ; whilst at mid-day the sun has had 
great power. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 
Fruits, &c., at the principle New-York Markets. 
March 25, 1854. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Junes, ® bbl.,$2 623¢ ; Carters, 
$3 50; Mercers, $3 25@$3 87346; Merinos, $2 12%@ 
$2 373g ; Western Reds, $2 374 @$2 50; Pinkeyes, $2 273¢ 
@$2 50; Parsneps, @ bbl., $1 50; Beets, @ bbl., $1 50; 
Carrots, @ bbl., $1 50; Onions red, ® bbl., $1 50; yellow, 
$2; white, $3 ; Vegetable Oysters, doz., $1; Spinach 
bbl., $2 50; Turnips, # bbl., yellow, $1 75; white, $1 50 ; 
Celery, # doz. bunches, 75c.@$1 50; Cabbage, # hundred, 
$5@$10 ; Lettuce, ® doz., 50c.@$1. 

Fruits.—Apples, Greenings, # bbl., $3 50; Spitzenburgs, 
bbl., $3 50; Russets, @ bbl., $3 5U; these are of the 
rst quality. Second quality of the kinds above mentioned 


are worth from $2@$2 50; Northern Spy, # bbl., $4, and 


but very few in market ; Cranberries, # bbl., $9@$10, and 








very scarce ; Maple Sugar, per lb. 123¢c. 
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The markets are rather dull. Large quantities of vege- 
tables are brought in by the Hudson River Boats, The sea- 
son for most of the fruits is about over, with the exception 
of some of the later keeping kinds. 
® 


NEW-YORK ‘CATTLE .MARKET, 
Monday, March 27, 1854. 
THERE is quite a falling off of numbers in market to-day, 
and we saw no specimens worthy of especial notice. The 
largest number was from Ohio. Notwithstanding the in- 
feriority of the cattle compared with those presented for 
some weeks previous, the prices are from 4@% of a cent 
per lb. higher than last week. 
Lowest price, 8c, ; Middling beef, 93¢c. ; Best, 103¢c. 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 





A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 
Beeves, 1,759 1,542 
Cows, - @ 

Sheep, 762 150 
Swine, 526 
Veals, 605 bd 


Of these there were forwarded by the Harlem Railroad, 
beeves, 53 ; cows, 26; sheep, 278: 

By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 500 ; swine, 161. 

Erie railroad, beeves, 700 ; sheep, 484 ; swine, 365. 

New-York State, furnished by cars, 366. ° 

Ohio, by cars, 767. 

Kentucky, by cars, 157. 

Pennsylvania, on foot, 199. 

Mr.:ALLERTON reports the following prices: Swine, corn 
ted, 54%@5e. per pound ; Sheep, $4@$7 per head. By the 
pound, live weight, gross 6c. ; dead, Ile. ; Cows, $30@$50, 
according to quality. 


CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKRBT TO-DAY. 
Beeves, 200 
Cows and Calves, 40 12 
Sheep, 2,500 : 225 
Veals, 25 
Swine, 400 
O’BrRren’s,gSixth street. 
Beeves, 105 
Cows, 127 
Browntna’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 348 
Cows, 85 
Sheep, 1,730 120 


Mr.CyAMBERLIN reports the following prices at Robinson 
Street: Cattle 8, 9@10c. per pound ; Cows and Calves, $25 
$30@$40; Sheep, $4 $5; Extra, $7 ; Veals, 54@7i¥c. per 
pound ; Swine, 4@5c. ; Pork in the carcase at Washington 
Market is worth 6% ; Mutton, 84 ; Beef, 8c. per pound. 

0 @e 


PRICES CURRENT. 





Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 

Ashes. 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853.. +» ® 100 lbs. s 934@ 6 

Pearl, Ist sort, 185 2.. see eeeeeccecens x@— — 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow..:......-seeessee 8 lb. — 28 @ 2 
Bristles, 

American, Gray and White............... — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 

Liverpool Orrel..........ee0 ¥ chaldron, 10 50 @ 14 — 

SOGKEN 0.0 cccccdescces coedcceecccs ose ee -_-— 

SIRO coca pacycccccccccricvccnesteccenscss 7 & 4 50 

POPU... 00 oc crsrcccccccdcode copesecasese 85 ~ 

Anthracite... ...c0sesecee -. 8 2,000 Ib, 6 30 g — 
Cotton. Atlantic ’ Other Gulf 

mee a = Florida, Ports. 

MOOT. a5. oss svete ee -- _ e—- — @ 

Low to good ord...... T4@8K TH@8K TK@8K 

Low to good mid...... 936 @103¢ 1080 %@11% 11 @lly¥ 

Mid, fair to fair.......10 @1l 114%@11% 11W@I12 

Fully fr. to good fr..... 1x@— IWk@— — @12% 

Good and fine........ —- @ — —_ — — 
Cotton Bagging. 

Gunny Cloth...s.00 . ceves'e ove -8 yard,— 1Y@ny¥w 

American Kentucky... ....-+sececcsceces —-—- @—-— 

DUNGECS 4 6 oss ocs.c'0 bees. \eeieas vhs obtaanea —--— @-- 
Coffee, 
Java, White........+ Svs: heaee eae a os b= be @-44% 
Mocha... ccce.cecccees @ eeesecses K™@—14 
eS Stat SPENT PER TEC e CL eK Oma 118 
Maracaibo.........0..+5 oF So Fane «.-- 12 @—124 
St. Domingo.........(CaSb)... e000. eae 9X%@--10% 
Cordage. 

BION ROG . 500 2 sus ewes b cnet se dees #1lb.— 7 @—10 

Bolt Rope .... 0s Jocdcovs oceveees se 5 maqiee —— @—l6 
Corks. 

Velvet, Quarts....... r .— 85 @—415 

Velvet, Pints. ...ese : -.— 20 @—28 

Phials. .....+ccccece — 4 @—12 





Feathers, 


Live Geese, prime.......... +002 006% Ib. — 46 @— 49 
Flax. 


eRe eeeeeeeeeeurrree PB lb. > med 8 @-— 9 








Flour and Meal. 
ag Ie: seushusndeeud Wiacercese ® bbl. 6 50 b Bhs 
Superfine No. 2.. co cccc cece ccesccsces 1 7 123¢ 
State, common prands.. ates reve 725 3 3734 







State, Straight brand. 
State, favorite brands... 
Western, mixed do..........-++++ 











Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 7 43% 50 
Michigan, fancy brands........ wradauae «- 750 @7 62 
Ohio, common to good brands...........+ 7 s74Q7 50 
Ohio, round hoop, common .........+++++ 7 37¥@- — 
Ohio, fancy brands........... Nipaonaaeek 750 @7 62% 
Ohio, extra brands. .........00.ccec+scees 7 624@8 63 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do,.......... 7 6246@8 37 
Genesee, fancy brands...........0.eeeeee 775 @7 87 
Genesee, extra brands..........eseeeseee 837 @ 950 
Canada, (in bond). .... .ecccsceccescccces 7 374 @7 43% 
Brandy Wine. ooce cscs cccccecescscccsctese 240 Qi Sitg 
GeorgetowNn.........ee0 ‘ovat sanmnsenied 775 @7 8736 
Petersburgh City.........seseee cocccccee IS @il 8156 
Richmond Country.........seseeeceseeee 1 624Q@7 75 
Alexandria.. ix gabon enenae 4 ae 
Baltimore, Howard Street... nN seee 7 6256Q@7 75 
Rye Flour.. A -» 46246@4 75 
Corn Meal, “Jersey. eeeeee seccccsses ~— @3 624 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... a -4— @i—s 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... Domaine a) ‘punch. f° ia @— 
Grain. 

Wheat, White Genesee...........$ bush. : 95 @2 03 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond).........++« @2— 
Wheat, Southern, White.. ak i 75 @1 85 
Wheat, Ohio, White singe-osee . -- 170 @I1 85 
Wheat, Michigan, White .......... 000+. 180 @1 92 
Wheat, Mixed Western ........0+- e008 «s- 170 @180 
Wheat, Western Red ..........-..+. eeeee L70 @1L75 
Rye, Northern........+. 006 petemesweccae. th a — 
CORR, EDSGRIRE sooo s'seceddancivincsdcssns< -— @—§5 


Corn, mane hag eidhesaeced susan Gh Meee Gm 
Corn, Round White........seesecssssese — SL @- 82 


Corn, Southern White.. steabewewe's ecoceee ~ 82 @- 83 
Corn, Southern Yellow......e.sseccoee — 82 @—83 
Corn, Southern Mixed...........0+ seeeee -&1 @-— 
Corn, Western Mixed...........sseeeees - 86 @- 87 


Corn, Western Yellow.. 
Barley...... 

Oats, River and Canal. 
Oats, New-Jersey.... 
Oats, Western.. 











Oats, Penna...... 

Oates, Southern. . 2.0.00 ccvescssecccsscecss 

Peas, Black-eyed............- % 2bush. 275 @2 87g 

POAG, CONRAN [i c6c ea ccescnkte eas bush, 1 18%@- — 

Beans, White........ prinmnpn vaaumemea tee 150 @I1 624 
Hair. 

Rio Giande, Mixed..... see — 23 @— 23% 

Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......00seeeeeee— 2L, @ — 3" 
Hay, ror SHIPPING : 

North River, in bales........ # 100 lbs. — 874% @— 90 
Hemp. 

Russia, clean .......2.00+ cece B ton. 285 — } pe — 

Russia, Outshot......... seeee _— 

— Sidineee ae ebiees ance piles deen Bib bb. _ = B40 _—— 

Sidhe ciccdceciisicec devas cvceiesce 0 @-— 

| EE OTR CE eee EE Coe Oe — 3 — 

HO AMP eg Gievavetever ® ton, 240— @— — 

TUNG onc cciccccceies ecccceetscsccecscee — @12%5 


American, Dew-rotted.............+.-195 — @200 — 
American, do., Dressed...............210 — @260 — 















American, Water-rotted..........000 -- @-- 
Hops. 
FOE eaten cs csecatstanpucone $8 lb.— 40 @ — 44 
DOOR iad 0y d0cn 0.00 sinebenn’ insetodae — 38 @— 40 
Lime. 
Rockland, Common, .. .........$ bbl.— — @113 
Lumber. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine.... eoarh cubic ft. — 18 _ 
Timber, Oak... .ccccscccecceccce eeeee— 25 @ — 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O..........- — 35 @ — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine. .... (by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 
ey SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling ....... hcion M. ft. 30 — 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern.. eoeeeel7 50 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked..........+. —-— @3— 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked........... 20— @22%— 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........ 37 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual...... 30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box........ ooo L6G — @IT— 
Boards, Albany Pine............% pce. — 16 @ 
Boards, City Worked..... Creates’ —22 @ 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling...... 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 @ — — 
Plank, Albany EMG cc case mcbgaascess — 2 @— 82 
Plank, City Worked.........0...0.0000— 26 @ — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. “ cevesecee-— 18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... wai —22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. bunch, 225 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 275 @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....% M.24 — @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality aap 22 — @ 25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @ 2l— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d d quality... ae te @ 18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft.........+0 eee 322—- @-—-— 
Shingles, Oppo the pocwes ceccsscesr— — @ 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft.......0.seeeee0s— = @ 22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe. “eee ...65— @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd seveeed2 — @—— 
Staves, White Oak, ~ ant -40— @-—— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... ....... +2038 — @ 85 — 
Heading, White Oak.. ee cececcccesces060— @—— 
Molasses, 
New-Orleans..........+ Sevevoue #8 gall.— 27 @ — — 
Porto Rico.. secesesee— 23 @ — 30 
Cuba Muscovado. " oe 25 @ — 27 
Trinidad Cuba.......... 25 @— WM 
Cardenas, &c..... ebeidemeaessanas sooo 2K@ — 24 
Nails. 
Cut, 4d@G60d..... 02... 6. eee eee pre sire — 4¥@2— re 
Wrought, 6d@20d.......seccecerecesem— = @— 












Naval Stores, 
Turpentine, Soft, rhe ob rr 2801b.— — 5 75 
Turpentine, Wilmington. chs ee'oedaaews 5,50 
DOR sa sccetesd eecdeevaetelceues $ bu. 3 — 3 50 
Pitch, City...... seceseeee 375 @— — 
Resin, Common, (delivered)... sseeeel 75 @ 1 87K 
Resin, White.............+++ ‘g 280 ib. 250 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine. cecccces sees gall,— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... ton, — — —— 
Thick, Round, Oountry fe aa agen . seo O28 ee 
Thin Oblong Country yee ensdaeeanbes —— @33— 
Provisions, 
Beef, Mess, Country............. bbl. 9— @I11 50 
Beef, Prime, Country,........... ¥ tis oae 6— g 6 623g 
Beet, Mens OUy soo os. oi oi ck kee oe 1350 @14— 
Beet, oe A ROME PEE Se eee 1550 @16— 
Beef, Prime, City... . ey a) 8 — 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... -— bus _ 
Beef, Prime, Mess............. -@ tee, 21— @W4— 
Pork, Mess, Western.......,.... bbl. 1575 @16 — 
Pork, Prime, Western...........06- ----1350 @—— 
Pork, Prime, Mess............50eeceeee- bie 88 @16— 
Pork, Clear, Western.............-+++- @17 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... 8 Ib. — = 10 _ 
Hams, BiehlOd, .0:s isis nan cncé osvcidakches’ 9 
Hams, Dry Salted..... +... .+...0..s.0000 -—— 85 
Shoulders, Pickled............. gowadcews — 6%@—— 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.. sich eameaiact 6 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ 
Beef, Smoked... ......00.ccccseses 
Butter, Orange County.........-..-+e00 
uot; CON ss ooo. h: cass eee heaseee 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... 
Butter, PE genta cn sch nadien. seme he 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) 
Cheese, fair to prime............ e000 eee 
Plaster Paris, 
Blue Nova Scotia...........2.se08 P ton, 3 50 @3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... ashemestente 350 @ 3 62% 
Salt. 
Turks Island...... Apr ee #@ bush.—— @— 48 
St. Martin’es.. i. sise ses Relrevrcnsecks _ 
Liverpool, Ground, ............- sack, 4 10 @ 112% 
Liverpool, Fine. ........00.00 scccccsccces ; 45 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.........+-.++++ 1724%@ 17 
Saltpetre. 
Refined. 5.4. .ccsicdesiccee 
Crude, East India..- 
Nitrate Soda.......ccccccecceccccccsces 
Seeds, 


ClOVE 000 ccs cccccce 
Timothy, Mowed.. 






Timothy, Reaped........sceccsecseccses 
Flax, American, Rough. eeceeeee ff DUSHL = — _ 
Linseed, Calcutta...........eceseeee wes — @O— 
Sugar. 
St. Croix..... Esnc ostesacadosasesas #8 lb. — @-—— 
New-Orleans........ Sens Jodeeems se09,0'4 —4@— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado..........eeeeeeeeecees — 4¥@— 6 
Porto Ricd........sccccscccccsecccececes — 44@— 6% 
Havana, White ...........ccescceccces —j] 74@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 @ 1% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf..........- — 9% _ 
do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9% _ 
do, do. do. Ground :8: — 8%@—— 
do. (A) Crushed..... ceseeeee LSI 9 O— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed.........0++ none, 
Mat. 6h 5 snes ccutech odin vasbosveates — 54%@—— 
Brazil Whites... ic icdeccdscevcesveases — 6%@— 7 
Brest Breit ssi s. vse SS Aes — 5 @— 
Tallow. 
American, Prime..............++++ P lb. — 11YK@— 12% 
Tobacco. 
WIE Sin 35 atsnns nadia eennnnes ts lb. — — -— 
Keneike psa bd we 7 o- 10 
Masen County........... .— 6% i 
Maryland. 25.46 600055). esenivd aw cate -— _ 
St Domingee: : 06. i566. hd isi ee —12 18 
Cae PE SLIT «oS Eee tet BRIO .— 184%@— 2355 
eRe er eS See ee mee ee — 40 45 
Herne: Fillers and Wrappers.......... — 25 i— 
Florida ‘Wrappers a alah ta ite dnee fgne dir irs —15 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................- — 6 20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. — 54@—15 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. — 50 55 
American, Full-blood Merino............ — 46 48 
American 4 and &% Merino ............ — 42 45 
American, Native and  Merino........ — 36 28 
Extra, Pulled,......... dicks dap teneete.s —42 @—48 
Superfine, Dele <i vaca sinsdey’ scree 41 
No. 1. PARSE, c< Ssccccces ccescovncces Oa — 33 37 
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FIELD SEEDS. 
OTATO. ag 8 renga JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British 
Spring WHeat.—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 


China Pea. 
—_ Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 


arma —Two Pe Four Rowed. 
y Grass, Sweet Vernal, Orchard Grass, 


Grass SEeEps. 
Timothy, Red Top, ‘pine Gr Lucern, White Clover. Red 
Clover. 29-tf) RL. + 189 & 191 Water street. 








Lo EARED RABBITS OF IMPORTED STOCK (Price $10 


per pair,) for-sale by S. PARSONS, Flushing, L, I. 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 
GENERAL LIST OF FRESII GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
tis —- r R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 
y May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
Washington A June, Early Frame or June, Early Charlton, 
Early peror, Bishops arly Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue lmperial mee Prussian, 'airbeard’s Champion of Eng- 


land, Large te Marrowfat, Blaek Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knigh mes diferent verietics. 
Cory.— Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 


gre Old Col ony, ae White Flint, Yeliow Flint, 
utton Browns, and Tuscaro: 

Brans.—Early Chin. Early Valentine, Yellow Six Migoks. 
Early Mohawk. Large hite Kidney, Refugee or One Tho’ 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, pares e Lima, Horticultural 
Oranberry. Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red ee pawk, Turtle Soup, 

BORECOLE OR KALE. m Curled Scotch Kale. 

CavLpowas.—lan ige bar London, Large e Late, Walchren, 

CreLery.—White Sa a New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Sermons 5 Oat panec® © hite. 

led or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 

CUCUMBER. Early Frame, Early White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, Gerkin or a India. 

Eac a and White. 

Expive.—Green urled, Broad Leaved Batavia 

Carrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early ‘Horn, Large 
Altringham, 

Brets.—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, lang Blood Red, 
Small Lo: Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 

NION. rge Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver Skin. 

Tournips.—All of the varieties. 

WAtTERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Swen, very fine, 
Long Island. Black Spanish, Citron for preserv: 

, Tomato.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow. Small Yel- 
ow. 


Lerroce.—Early Curled Silesia, Karly White Cabbage, Fine 

Imperial Cobhege. Royal Cabbage, fine ge Green Ice 

| nny Brown Dutch, Superb Bro ed Head, Large India, Ice 
ss, Paris Green Coss, 

Oe .—Green_ Citron. Pine yoke Skillman’ s Fine Netled, 
ie. Lar, Large Yellow, Cantelup, Large Musk. 

Ranis ood’s Early vrame, Early Short a je Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip. Lo og Dawes. Long aples, 
White Turnip, Lolo ternip® lack Fall one ‘White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 

CaBBace.—Earlyj¥ ork or June, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum: 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Cpstresss m. Flat Dutch, 

RuvBarB.—Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 

A CHOICE ORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 


ce SAXTON, AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
@ 152 Fulton sreet, eae aie). New-York. 
BOOK: THE COUNTRY. 

Pe a The Cow, Dairy Husbendeee and Cattle Breeding. Price 
it. , Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IIL. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 

lV. bs me American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

¥. ze Essay on Manures. By §S. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
Vi. Skinners Elements of Agriculture. —Price 25 cents. 

VIL. The — of the Farm, with Directiong for Extirpation, 

Price P cen 
VIIl , Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 





Price 25 

IX. The itive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cen 

X, The Hog.-its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 

XI. The a Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
Price 25 cen 

a ‘Somestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 


ali Chemistry made Essay for the Use_of tice: Price 
cents 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book a ished. Price $1. 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
ie Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
rice 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVIL. Storkhort’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Tilustrated. Price 25 


eents. 

XXII. eaters Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 50 cents 

XXIII. Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. 1 Price $1. 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVIL. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


mers — 3 Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
yot. rice 
Pi ie Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. at on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


Price 
XxX toute on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
> Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
rice 
XXXIV. The She nginees own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randall. Price $2 
tao Stephens’ Book of a Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Skinner. Price $4. 
SKU, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
‘XXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
2S VIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
eents. . 
XXHIE. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 
XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


$6. 

XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price ¢1 25. 

XLU. Gunn's Domestic Hediolne. A book for every mar- 
ried man and woman. e $3. 

XLUI. Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. 

iin . Allen’s Dicemnoe of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


“Sty Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price ¢2 50. 

XLVL. Beattie’s Southern culture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing _ 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &c. Edited 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $1 25. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
, XLVI — ——e Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 
ou Buist's American Flower Garden Directory. Price 

L. American Pruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
den. PE the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
lished. $ 


” ©. M. SAXTON, 182 Fulton street, N.Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 

Containing practical directions for the culture.of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year;a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth: the proper season for 
transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the soil, po Vine with planting, pruning, 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, with descriptions of the 
best sorts for cultivating in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman and Seed Grower. Price, $1 5 


f. SAXTON, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Book Publisher, 152 Fulton st. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Everybody His Own Flower Gardener 
American Rose Culturist - 
American Florist’s Guide 





25 

25 

- a. yap ansiaueey lt 26 aan 

Breck’s Bookof Flowers - - - - - = - 75 
Bridgman’s Florist’sGuide - -— - a 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener - < 75 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener - 25 


Will be ready in a few days—Browne’s Field Book of Ma- 
nures, $1,25. §a~ Sent free of postage. 29-30 


SALE OF STOCK. 


URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT 

Fordham, Nyf aq aw va Co., New-York, Eleven Miles from 
City Hall, N. Y., By Harlem Railroad Cars. 

Having met with more success than I anticipated the past 
year, with the Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is 
the reason for offering this lot of a Vig: AND MY JUNE 
SALE BY AUCTION, WILL NOT TAKE PLACE. A fall des- 
criptive Catalogue with prices attached, will be published on 
the fifteenth of April, and I intend to be at home myself to 
see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, about 18 
Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and BullCalves. The 
Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the Celebrated 
Imported Bull “ BALCO,” (9918) or Imported, “* ROMEO,” win- 
ner of the first Prize at Saratoga, in 1853; and also at Ameri- 
can Institute the same 

The young Bulls anc Buil Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at Saratoga, the past year. as a two year old. 

Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported 
first Prize Bull, FRANK QUARTLY, and several of them 
from im morte one and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to 

FRANK Also 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows: and several 

young S ct rt Mest Boars. Also, 2 South-down Rams, 
ioper ted direct from Jonas Webb ; and ¢ 6 Yearling Rams, all 
bred by me, from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be for waroed by roy 1 if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHI r RAIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, free of notes to ‘the purchaser. The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which 
Hace I will take ersene both to and from. 

MY FRIEND MR. N. J. BECAR, who is interested in’sev- 
eral of my Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short- 
Horns, consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 5or6 Females. His 
young Bulls are also several of them from imported Cows, and 
sired by the LORD OF evi 2 E, (12205,) and the cele- 
brated first Prize Imported Bull ROMEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows 

and pore are in Calf to the seem Bull, MARQUIS OF 
CARRABAS, (12789.)_ Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 
187 Bri ok ely New-York, at which place he will make arrange- 
ments to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long Island. His 
animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of equal merit, except- 
ing that I have more in number. L. G. MORRIS. 

Terms, Cash on delivery. 
March 16th, 1854, 29-37 


ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 
F PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, CULTI- 
vated from, and containing all the good qualities which 
the most improved cultivation for over fourteen years has 
conferred on the Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the 
public. Those who may purchase will receive such instruc- 
tions for four years, as willenable them tocultiyvate the gra upe 
with entire success, provided their Jocality is not aoe 
north. Alicommunications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, 
. New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester om Rut 
will receive attention. Theadditional experience of two past 
seasons, give him full assurance that by improved cultivation, 
pruning, &c.,a crop of good fruit can be obtained every year, 
in most of the northern, and all the middle, western, and 
southern States. 

N. B. To those who take sufficient to plant four acres, as 
he directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the 
owner with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed 
in his own mode of cultivation ; and he will do all the labor “ 
the vineyard, and insure the most perfect success. The only 
wary ar le tion for the labor. R.7.U 














GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
a sanity Comey J at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
. SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
ome , adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, pr repared in the most approved 
manner, put up in substantial ags for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 
He also manufactures and has conser’. on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly: tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this a and have given 
Sera 5 a co 
March 13, 1854. 23-40.) “Middletown, Ct.. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full rections for its 
apPlication, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the Mail. Price 25 cents. 
21-tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


MUSQUIT ‘GRASS, 
WE, TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet sony og at the South, and is 


i luable to the planter. For sale 
Se “ RICHARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 


199 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


ta dg AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—CHEAP, 
PRINCE & Co., Flushing, Long Island, in conse- 
raokee of Bite weg TV me through their largest ur- 
sery, will sell about 50. trees at very reduced prices—com- 
prising Fruit Trees in a bearing state, and Ornamental Trees 
of the largest size, including the finest ree reens and all 
other articles. Catalogues may be had at 118 Chamber st., 
and will be mailed to applicants. 27-29 








also by R. L. 
27-tf 











8000 QUINCE TREES FOR SALE. 
Arne AND ORANGE QUINCE TREES OF LAST YEAR'S 
ttin ane two, three or four years old. For sale by 
JAS. J. SCOFIELD. Inquite of HOMAS BURKE, 


March 17, Tae Morristown, N. J. 
HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl : 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
Brahma Pootra White Shanghai Eggs, at $5 per dozen; Black 
and Buff Shanghai Eggs, $3 per doz, They also have for sale 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and Grape Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail Cost aid) to 
GEO. ER & C 
27-35 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co. Oe. Y. 


CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
0.3 PARK ROW, and ete 3 ANN STREET, HAVE RE- 
cently Raed new editions of the ipllowing books : 
N’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULT 
we of Scientific Agriculture, or the Con otion between 
Science and the Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the 
pow Fork State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, 


‘Givecuism OF AGRE AL CHEMISTRY AND 
By James F. W. Johnston. With an perenne by John P. 
Norton. 6-29—31-33 











CHARTER OAK @ . 

OTICE._THE UNDERSIGNED WISHES TO DIRECT 

particular attention to these magnificent grapes, which 
he has propagated with such success, that they are beyond 
comparison the largest grapes known. He has many one 
and a half inches in diameter, The grape is —— hardy, 
and will endure the winter, and ripen 2 or 3 weeks sooner 
than the Isabella or Catawba. The Charter Oak Grape is 
unsurpassed for preserving and for wine—and a delicious 
table fruit. Orders up to Ist May received by subscriber, at 
5 Scammel street, New-York city. After shat date at Frank- 
fort, N.Y. (27*) JOHN P. WILSON. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


mus} INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 

., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex es the cars leav- 
ing New-York several times 4 day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the met = years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in A 

Faithful teachers ; are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for. years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further ertiouiars. s and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to J. A. SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 
Messrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from hone, — 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-t' 








— GARDEN SEEDS OF “ALL THE BEST VARIE- 
Also a choice collection of yg eee ye 
GARDEN PLANTS, FLOWER ROOTS, &c. t A. 
BRIDGEMAN’S HORTICULTURAL BST A BLISUMENT. ios. 
874 & 878 Broadway, above 18th street, New-York. 
G2 Garden & reenhouses, Astori ia, L. I. 296-38 





Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


V ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 





VALUABLE PLANTS 


OR THE GARDEN, NURSERY, GREEN-HOUSE_AND 

Pleasure Grounds. Carriage paid to Boston. B. M. 

ATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., offers for 
salea very complete collection of plants of every description, 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalogues gra- 
tis, and post _ on receipt of a postage stamp. Usual dis- 
counts to tra 

Dwarf and Standard fruits of the very best sor 

200,000 ty MB puan., Cherry, Quince, let .) Mahaleb 
and paradize 

CURRA) abe GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Rhubarb, 
&e. 3 pnw gus, Needham’s New White Blackberry, High- 
Bush cultivated Blackberry. 

STRAWBERRIES, the finest collection in the count 
nearly a hundred varieties, including every novelty o: oa 
eign or native production 

Bot NS OF BEST FRUIT and Ornamental Trees and 


Shr 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Stree eek, in gr great variety, 
including many novelties. Weigelia Amabilis, (new yellow.) 
$1. Deutzia gracilis, (new. ) $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 
Pyrus umbilicata xones, 

NORWAY ‘SPRUOR, SILVER_FIR, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, Arbor Vitee of sorts, Scotch Larch, &c., with vari- 
eties of Deciduous om suitable for nurseries or belts, Se. 4 
worth from $10 to $20 per 1000. 

A very large and ‘fine collection of new and strikin varie- 
ties, recently imported, of Verbenas, Fuchsias, Daisy-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemums, (100 var.,) Salvias, Heliotropes, Scar- 
let Geraniums, Petunias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgian 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dahlias, Cupheas, Achimenes, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, including the best foreign 
novelties for 1 

Fine named collections of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, Polyanthus, Holl llyhock, Pansy, &c. 
Japan Lilies, Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &c. xalis 
Deppei, fine for edging and bedding, $10 per 1000, 

ta Catalogues now ready. 26-33 





URSERY STOCKS.—QUINCE, PLUM AND CHERRY 
stocks for sale, also cherry pits in their season, packed in 
damp moss, suitable for poe eS to a part of the 
United States. Apple and quince seed 
Orders from any distance promptly attended to. Address, 


t-paid 
Peat Morristown, Morris Co., N. J. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED. 

HE PUBLISHERS OF A STANDARD AGRICULTURAL 

Journal wish to secure the services of a young man who 
has had experience on the farm and in the garden, and who 
is capable of assisting in the office duties of a paper, such as 
writing and preparing leben pg correcting proof, enewering 
correspondence. © ‘o such a man there is ‘a fine field open, 
h for self- fa Aa opm and for rising in the editorial sl 
fession. The ? ace is a good one fora young man who 
just completed a collegiate course, provided he has had suffi- 
cient farm experience to qualify him for an accurate observer 
and eriter on apreaerat subjects. Salary first year mod- 
erate, For further information address ALEXANDER, to the 
care of the editors of the American Agriculturist, New- 
York, yey age and experience, and sending articles of 
composition if he has written any for the press. Communi- 
cations on this subject will be considered atrietly ountdan- 
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0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other pers of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or- successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed = round bones, Socumpened by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acta. diluted_.with water, to which is added a due proportion 

ro and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
an one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 

Guano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

F or sale in large or omeae | qrandties, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
Ho oharae for packages. N page we be branded “C. B. De 

os No. 1 Super eee of Li 

RUVIAN GUANO of best al ity. 

(eS TORAL and HORTICU TURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds 

FIELD and tee fag SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and import 

THE A MERICAN: "“AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
Gaein volumes a year 

For sale at R. L. ALUEN’S Agricultural Warehouse = 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25- 


OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 
Great New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For salealso a large 
stock of small plants of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 


above plants all warranted, 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
24-36 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used last harvest i - —— or grain or both, with al- 
most uniform ly good succe nine different States and 
Canada. TWEN'TY- SIX PREMIUS MS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly —— Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build a few. (a Karly orders necessary to 
insure a reaper. 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable Ist December next with interest. Or $160 se in ad- 
vance. Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reape 

te Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents preferred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the reapers mate | to to post 
paid applications. WR 

Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 185 








23-35 





POUDRETTE. 

HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 

Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas, strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. Apply A letter or person- 
ally to the Lodi Manufacturing Compa: 

22-34 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


eee 


|) amma as TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
Power owe combining improvements which 
make them by'tar the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OS THERN BLOWe Nee. 101A, 1114, 1212, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN- SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of ‘all sizes. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—_THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valk valuable implements: 
‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
— valuable improvements. 
age Machines, Pilkington’ 3, the most approved for general 





“fay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, Streneen. and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Cireular\ Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog- wirein, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
— horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one oe two 

orses. 

1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED-STRETCH- 
ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce street, er, 





ork, 











FERTILIZERS. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, pica eae of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just a bay in sto 

R. L. ALLEN, "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 
=! UPERPHOSPHATE LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfull 7 made i 

the best mater: ial and for sale at lowest rates, by 

MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial AS SRELL. 

sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


HORSE MARKETS. 


~@ MOS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No, c 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 


ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, W: “7 w of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
1-34 A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor, of Lexington’ Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. —F, & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 























ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 

House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is _experi- 

enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the United States. None need apply except fully qualified. 
22-tf . B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


EEDS FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 

samples of 'l'wo rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 

Poland Oats, Black Prince Edward’s — Oats, Spring 
Wiees. Timothy, and’F Fax Heed, for sale b 





ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


Spon EXCELSIOR POTATOES.—THIS IS A NEW AND 
very superior sort. They are as early as the June pota- 
toes, grow above the average size, are mealy and paltable, 
and have kept better than any other varie gyn in this 
vicinity. The rot has never been known g them 
26-tf RL ‘ALLEN, 189 & 191 | Water ot. N.Y. 





and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. * Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


> ARKER’ 3 “CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— “THIS Is AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is ‘free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation, 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER'S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng ee corns hs No. 439 Broadway. 2-48 























IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 

nute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, 2 pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be’sent_ through 
the mail. (21tf] R, L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water: st. 


HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 
veae old, and partially trained. oe lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

EDGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors’; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of ones implements too numerous to men- 
tion. (21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
pS Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No, 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of ali 
qualities and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot be 
surpassed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods, 
Your patronage is respectfully | solicited.- 

2-30 NDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 

















IMPLEMENTS. 


a id 


Reni bret nis 
{RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT @6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
VBNILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
7 ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; ; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets, 





HORTICU LTURAL. 


DNS Oe — LODO OOP 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 

Including every thing nccessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Deser iptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New- York Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the cc: untry. The best season for trans- 
planting is after Oct.19. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


WACHUSETT GARTEN AND NURSERIES, 
TEW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McoAFEE, PRO 
PRIETORS, Succes: vs io. lenry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Orn: imental Vvces, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Aroor Vi te, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c,, an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are uritivalled for H#aLTH, vigor of growth, 











2 











&e 
‘they are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 


which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal oo es to the trade. 
ew-Bedjord, Jan, 1st, 1854 17-68 


fb mernnd AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 





near New-York, offer for sale. their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 





by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 28-71 


HOUSE-FURNISHING: 


- ~~ LLL LOT el 
Cupeey, TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Z Encanatis Tiles for Sore, Vases and Statuary for lawns 
n ar aes c., for saie 
2s ILLER’ COATES & YOULE, 279 Pear! street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold % occupy the space of a chair.. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most peandiin manner. All kinds.of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 
178 William * street, between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 2-36 


oUsE gre 7 AND _MECHANICS’ HARD- 

e.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 

the above line cheap for cash, articies warranted, ex- 

changed or taken back. No. 206 Chatham street, % ope 
Division street, N. Y. 


LIVERY STABLES. 


TORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the H 
Stables, ressegnyy announce to their former patrons and the 
ee generally, that they have taken the five new phy 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, pegs mo A mar 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, to 
receive a fair share of that patronage whic: th they po sty 80 a strona 
solicit. R. K.N 
New-York, April Ist, 1853. 
. B.—New wagons ‘and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. aa 


Cc & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 _& 
-fourth street, between Lexin and rhina 
Avenues, (office on ay street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Reread kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
olumbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 















































MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 


reer ae 


RON AND STEEI.— SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 








Sheffield, warranted Cast 
New-York, ees 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, J.B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 
EOS 














MANUFACTURES. 


ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not only 1, but more conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in = Also, the Etna 
Heater, for warming houses of any size. ope pA 
240 A. McPHERSON, No. 23344 Water street. 


SERS Hooke AnD FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
ILLSHER, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Needles, ite Bis. and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch =< nee ig: ax, 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and W 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hairs and Gubled 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Fisx 3 I 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; is; Doubleé 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders: Fpoce Bait; Squid — 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish ; alking-ca' 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail ‘Neale’ Pack 
and Willsher’s ‘superior Sharps and Between Needles, Cc. 
Cheap int cost cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


PPP PAA LPP POOL POLI OD DIO 
REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST _ EIGHT EENTH 
street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Draia Pipe, from three 

to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 

best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public, The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of stent: -pressed Drain Pi pe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as Lh terms as the ordinary 


drain pipe made or sold in this city. 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 


HOLBAALD FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 

Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Small 
Mackerel, 200 bie New Shad, gs BS haifs. Shad, 1000_bbls. 
Herring, 300 halfs New! Herrin g4 eae New-Dried i Cod. 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, Ke Dutch Herring, 

2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, pet noe Smoked Sal- 
pond 500 Kitts New Soused Balmon. | 500 rey ew Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickl sae Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, ane Fish, ie; 
‘or sale by NELSON _W. 0., 
81 Dey ures. between Woshinntn and West, 
May = 1852. New-York. 
ELSON WELLS. 1-62 8. H. WOOD. 


re Pi 
SEEDS. 

~ REDS. —TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLURB 

Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage ; Beet : Lettuce; Onions: 
Radish; Squash; Osage Orange; iasee Yellow Loc Locust, and 
all other kinds of fleld and garden seeds. A Rhubarb Roots ; 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R, a ALLEN, 

“and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


eee ie 
MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in — and rearing fine stock for 
the past twenty years, I offer my services to A friends to 
procure it of the best ands most reliable Kinds. much > 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable patie a to 
chasing, as it takes time to make —— Early io 
queues or September is the best to purchase for “he 























uu 

Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sh the gueg 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and a incom. intton n Bey 
fhe Southdown. e-wooled Sheep—such as the > Saxon, Span 

ish, and cc Mer 

“the public should ee on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many a@! off upon the unsuspecting 





and ignorant, which are sme , 
1 ‘a A.B. ALLBN. Ne Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by P.M. 

Back Numbers are usually kept on hand, and when a sub- 
scription is sent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

——-# © e —— 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodical 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 

with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - $400 
*“ Putnam’s do do - - - - 40 





“ Knickerbocker _ ee ae ea 400 
“ Eclectic do a ee Ee 
“ Littel’sLivingAge do- - - - 6 00 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 380 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 
. Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 








J. ANGRAY, Printer, 95:and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 
Twelfth Volume of } 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. : 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &ec., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED. BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own ealling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried b 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall comniunicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the pufing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Attey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orancx Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Attey, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Cuirt, and Mr. R. G. Parpgs, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other — of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
Terms, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 


“ Clubs of 3 do. - - Sec |: pmeiaee 5.00 
“do. 5 do. - - - 1.60 8.00 
“« do 10 do. - - << See: * 15.00 
“do, - “20 ‘de. - - - 41,26 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or. Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars = annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. 

Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 

ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 





189 Water street, New-York. 











